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Peace or War and the Survival of Human Freedom 


Statement by Secretary Acheson * 


Mr. CHarrMAN, GENTLEMEN: The real issues in 
the discussion before us are peace or war, and the 
survival of human freedom. 

It is not just a difference as to method which 
is now under examination. What is challenged 
is the bedrock purpose of our foreign policy, and 
of what we have been trying to do. That is the 
place I would like to start, in this brief statement. 

The foreign policy of the United States has a 
central and dominant objective—to protect the 
nation and to safeguard the future of its people. 
We stand ready to defend our future by force of 
arms if that necessity is forced upon us. But we 
seek to deter war if we can. 

Another world war would be destructive beyond 


experience; it would not solve problems, but mul- 


tiply them. Therefore, it is part of our funda- 
mental purpose to prevent, by all honorable means, 
the poet sad of another general war. 

Even before the last world war was over, while 
our young men were storming the beaches at Nor- 
mandy and Saipan and dozens of other places 
now engraved in our memories, the resolution was 
forming among our people that future wars must 
be prevented. 

Their conviction grew that the best way to pro- 
tect the security of our nation and of our people 
was to prevent war, and that the way to go about 
it was through an international system of col- 
lective security. 

The Four Freedoms, the Atlantic Charter, the 
United Nations—these were not cynical slogans. 
They represented the idea which our people felt 
in their hearts was worth fighting for. 

It has been the purpose of our foreign policy to 
keep faith with that idea. 

The attempt to build a collective security system 
on the basis of the cooperation of all the great 
powers broke down because of the policies of the 


?Made on June 1 before the Senate Armed Services and 
the Foreign Relations Committees on the MacArthur 
Hearings. 
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Soviet Union. But Soviet ambitions have not 
been able to obstruct our determined efforts. 

Within the framework of the Charter of the 
United Nations, we have been building a collective 
security system based on the cooperation of those 
nations who are dedicated to peace. 

The united and determined effort of our people 
to build effective instruments for keeping the peace 
is recorded in a series of vigorous and far-sighted 
actions: the United Nations Charter itself, the Rio 
Treaty, the Greek-Turkish Aid Program, the Mar- 
shall Plan, the North Atlantic Treaty, and the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program. 

We have been building our strength, together 
with our allies. We must be strong enough to 
keep the peace. 

Side by side with these programs there is an- 
other basic element in our foreign policy : to assist 
the hundreds of millions of people who were ac- 
— their independence after the war, so that 
they might be free to — in their own way, 
and to join in an international system for preserv- 
— peace. 

ur hopes for peace required us to understand 
the changes which were in motion among vast 
populations of the Middle East and Asia, and to 
help peoples who had just gained their independ- 
ence from losing it again to the new imperialism 
of the Soviet Union. 

Those are the big, central ideas that express 
what we have been trying to do in the world. 


The Challenge of Korea 


The attack on Korea was a blow at the founda- 
tion of this whole program. It was a challenge 
to the whole system of collective security, not only 
in the Far East, but everywhere in the world. It 
was a threat to all nations newly arrived at inde- 
pendence. This dagger thrust pinned a warning 
notice to the wall which said: “Give up or be 
conquered.” 

This was a test which would decide whether our 
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collective security system would survive or would 
crumble. It would determine whether other na- 
tions would be intimidated by this show of force. 

The decision to meet force with force in Korea 
was essential. It was the unanimous view of the 
political and military advisers of the President 
that this was the right thing todo. This decision 
had the full support of the American —_ be- 
cause it accorded with the principles by which 
Americans live. 

As a people we condemn aggression of any kind. 
We reject appeasement of any kind. If we stood 
with our arms folded while Korea was swallowed 
up, it would have meant abandoning our prin- 
ciples, and it would have meant the defeat of the 
collective security system on which our own 
safety ultimately depends. 

What I want to stress here is that it was not 
only a crucial decision whether or not to meet this 
aggression; it was no less important how this 
aggression was to be dealt with. 

In the first place, the attack on Korea has been 
met by collective action. The United States 
brought the aggression in Korea before the United 
Nations, not only because the Charter requires it, 
but also because the authority and even the sur- 
vival of that organization was directly involved. 

The response of some members of the United 
Nations, in terms of their capacities and their 
other security responsibilities, has been generous 
and wholehearted. 

The total action is admittedly an imperfect one, 
as might be expected of beginning —_ in a col- 
lective security system. But the development of 
this system requires us to take into consideration 
the dangers and interests of those associated with 
us, Just as we want them to ‘ake into consideration 
our dangers and interests. 

In the second place, our response to the aggres- 
sion against Korea required a careful estimate of 
the risks involved in the light of the total world 
situation. 

There was the risk that the conflict might 
spread into a general war in Asia, a risk that the 
Chinese Communists might intervene, a risk that 
the Soviet Union might declare itself in. 

We take it for granted that risk of some sort is 
implicit in any positive policy, and that there is 
also a risk in doing nothing. 

The elements of risk and the means of reducing 
that risk to us and to the rest of the free world 
quite properly influenced our policy in Korea. 

It has been our purpose to turn back this Com- 
-‘munist thrust, and to do it in such a way as to 
prevent a third World War if we can. This is 
in accord with one of the most fundamental tenets 
of our policy—to prevent, in so far as we can do 
so, another world war. 

It is against this basic purpose that the opera- 
tion in Korea, and the plans for carrying it to a 
conclusion, need to be considered. 
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What the Defense of Korea Has Accomplished 


The operation in Korea has been a success. 
Both the North Koreans and the Chinese Com- 
munists declared it to be their purpose to drive 
the United Nations forces out of Korea and im- 
pose Communist rule throughout the entire 
peninsula. They have been prevented from 
accomplishing their objective. 

It has been charged that the American and allied 
forces fighting in Korea are engaged in a pointless 
and inconclusive struggle. 

Nothing could be farther from the fact. They 
have been magnificent. Their gallant, determined 
and successful fight has checked the Communist 
advance and turned it into a retreat. They have 
administered terrible defeats to the Communist 
forces. In so doing, they have scored a powerful 
victory. 

Their victory has dealt Communist imperialist 
aims in Asia a severe setback. 

The alluring prospect for the Communist con- 
spiracy in June, 1950—the prospect of a quick and 
easy success which would not only win Korea for 
the Kremlin but shake the free nations of Asia and 
paralyze the defense of Europe—all this has 
evaporated. 

Instead of weakening the rest of the world, they 
have solidified it. They have given a powerful 
impetus to the military preparations of this coun- 
try and its associates in and out of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

We have doubled the number of our men under 
arms, and the production of matériel has been 
boosted to a point where it can begin to have a 
profound effect on the maintenance of the peace. 

The idea of collective security has been put to 
the test, and has been sustained. The nations who 
believe in collective security have shown that they 
can stick together and fight together. 

New urgency has been given to the negotiation 
of a peace treaty with Japan, and of initial se- 
curity arrangements to build strength in the Pa- 
cific area. 

These are some of the results of the attack on 
Korea, unexpected by—and I am sure most un- 
welcome to—the Kremlin. 


How the Fighting Can Be Brought to an End 


The objective of our military operation in 
Korea is to end the aggression, to safeguard 
against its renewal, and to restore peace. There is 
wide agreement on this objective in the domestic 
discussions of this issue. 

Both the Administration and its critics have 
said that the object of the courses they propose is 
to end the aggression and restore peace. Both are 
willing—indeed desire—to end the fighting by an 
honorable settlement which will end the aggres- 
sion, provide against its renewal and restore peace. 

Neither will purchase a settlement by allowing 
the aggressors to profit by their wrong. Neither 
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believes that the destruction or unconditional sur- 
render of the aggressor is necessary to attain the 
oal. 

General Marshall, General Bradley and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff have given you, in detail, the 
reasons why they believe that the Chinese Com- 
munists will be defeated in Korea and must aban- 
don their purpose. 

They report that our forces are in excellent 
shape, that their morale is high and that they 
are in a good supply position. 

They report not only that the mass attacks 
launched by the enemy have failed to break 
through the firepower of United Nations forces, 
but that the offensives of the enemy have been 
broken and thrown back with enormous enemy 
casualties. 

These defeats in Korea, together with other con- 
sequences of this campaign, present grave problems 
for the Communist authorities in China. 

While the manpower resources of China are vast, 
its supply of trained men is limited. They cannot 
cover up their casualties. They cannot gloss over 
the draft of more and more men for military 
service. 

The Chinese Red leaders have betrayed their 
long-standing pledge of demobilization and the 
military demand for manpower has, instead, been 
increased. 

Peiping has also broken its promises of social 
and economic improvement. In the great cities, 
dependent on imported materials, unemployment 
increases. The régime has not lightened the bur- 
dens of the people. It has made them heavier. 

All of this is reflected in a sharp increase in 
repressive measures, and in propaganda to whip 
up the flagging zeal of their own people. 

In the light of all these factors, I believe that 
the aggression can best be brought to an end with 
a minimum risk and a minimum loss, by continu- 
ing the punishing defeat of the Chinese in Korea. 
This is being done. 

No one can predict when the fighting will stop 
and when the a sion will end. It is also true 
that no one could have foretold exactly what would 
og when we undertook action to end the Ber- 
lin blockade, but we did what we thought was 
right and the blockade was ended. 

No one could have foretold how the aggression 
in Greece would be terminated, but again we took 
those measures which our best judgment and sense 
indicated were the right ones and the aggression 
ceased. 
While the outcome of every course of action in 
the foreign policy field cannot be predicted with 
certainty in advance, it is our responsibility in 
taking action to apply our best judgment on the 
basis of the best information at hand. 

I think it is fair to say that all of the President’s 
advisers believe the course we are now following 
gives us the best chance of stopping hostilities and 
ending the aggression in Korea. 
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The Proposal To Enlarge the War 


I should like briefly to address myself to the 
alternative course which was placed before this 
Committee. This course would seek to bring the 
conflict in Korea to an end by enlarging the sphere 
of hostilities. 

I will not try to review the military considera- 
tions involved in this proposed course, since these 
have been thoroughly discussed by the previous 
witnesses before your Committees. 

It is enough to say that it is the judgment of 
the President’s military advisers that the pro- 
posed enlargement of our military action would 
not exercise a prompt and decisive effect in bring- 
ing the hostilities to an end. To this judgment 
there must be added a recognition of the grave 
risks and other disadvantages of this alternative 
course. 

Against the dubious advantages of spreading 
the war in an initially limited manner to the main- 
land of China, there must be measured the risk 
of a general war with China, the risk of Soviet 
intervention, and of World War III, as well as 
the probable effects upon the solidarity of the free 
world coalition. 

The advocates of this program make two as- 
sumptions which uire careful examination. 
They assume that the Soviet Union will not neces- 
sarily respond to any action on our part. They 
also assume that in the build-up of strength rela- 
tive to the Soviet Union and the Communist 
sphere, time is not necessarily on our side. 

As to Soviet reactions, no one can be sure he 
is forecasting accurately what they would be, but 
there are certain facts at hand that bear on this 
question. 

We know of Soviet influence in North Korea, 
of Soviet assistance to the North Koreans and to 
Communist China, and we know that under- 
standings must have accompanied this assistance. 
We also know that there is a treaty between the 
Soviets and the Chinese Communists. 

But, even if the treaty did not exist, China is 
the Soviet Union’s largest and most important 
satellite. Russian self-interest in the Far East 
and the necessity of maintaining prestige in the 
Communist sphere make it difficult to see how the 
Soviet Union could ignore a direct attack upon 
the Chinese mainland. 

I cannot accept the assumption that the Soviet 
Union will go its way regardless of what we do. 
I do not think that Russian policy is formed that 
way any more than our own ogg is formed that 
way. is view is certainly not well enough 
grounded to justify a gamble with the essential 
security of our nation. 

In response to the proposed course of action, 
there are a number of courses of counteraction 
open to the Soviets. 

They could turn over to the Chinese large num- 
bers of planes with “volunteer” crews for retalia- 
tory action in Korea and outside. They might 
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participate with the Soviet air force and the sub- 
marine fleet. 

The Kremlin could elect to parallel the action 
taken by Peiping and intervene with a half million 
.or more ground force “volunteers”; or it could go 
the whole way and launch an all-out war. 

Singly, or in combination, these reactions con- 
tain explosive possibilities, not only for the Far 
East, but for the rest of the world as well. 

We should also analyze the effect on our allies 
of our taking steps to initiate the spread of war 
beyond Korea. It would severely weaken their 
ties with us and in some instances it might sever 
them. 

They are understandably reluctant to be drawn 
into a general war in the Far East—one which 
holds the ape of becoming a world war— 

articularly if it developed out of an American 
impatience with the progress of the effort to repel 
aggression, an effort which in their belief offers 
an honorable and far less catastrophic solution. 

If we followed the course proposed, we would 
be increasing our risks and commitments at the 
same time that we diminished our strength by 
reducing the strength and determination of our 
coalition. 

We cannot expect that our collective securit 
system will long survive if we take steps which 
unnecessarily and dangerously expose the people 
who are in the system with us. They would un- 
standably hesitate to be tied to a partner who leads 
them to a highly dangerous short cut across a diffi- 
cult crevasse, 

In relation to the total world threat, our safety 
requires that we strengthen, not weaken, the bonds 
of our collective security system. 

The power of our coalition to deter an attack 
depends in part upon the will and the mutual 

confidence of our partners. If we, by the measures 

roposed, were to weaken that effect, particularly 
in the North Atlantic area, we would be jeopardiz- 
ing the security of an area which is vital to our 
own national security. 

What this adds up to, it seems to me, is that 
we are being asked to undertake a large risk of 
general war with China, risk of war with the 
Soviet Union, and a demonstrable weakening of 
our collective security system—all this in return 
for what ? 

In return for measures whose effectiveness in 
bringing the conflict to an early conclusion are 
judged doubtful by our responsible military 
authorities. 

Before concluding, I should like to deal briefly 
with the related proposition that we may need to 
take extreme risks now because time may not be on 
our side. I believe this is wrong. 


The basic premise of our foreign policy is that 
time is on our side if we make good use of it. This 
does not necessarily mean that time must bring us 
to a point where we can match the Soviet Union 
man-for-man and tank-for-tank. 
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What it does mean is that we need to use the time 
we have to build an effective deterrent force. This 
requires us to create sufficient force-in-being, both 
in the United States and among our allies, to shield 
our great potential against the possibility of a 
quick and easy onslaught, and to ensure that our 
allies will not suffer occupation and destruction. 
And back of this shield we need to have the poten- 
tial that would enable us to win a war. 

This is the measure of the force we need; as we 
approach it, we approach our objective of prevent- 
ing war. 

an we dothis? I believe we can. We and our 
allies have the capacity to out-produce the Soviet 
bloc by a staggering margin. There is no doubt 
about that. Our capacity to produce has been set 
in motion and is rapidly getting to the point where 
its output will be vast and its effect significant. 

There is also the critical factor of our will. The 
future belongs to freedom if free men have the 
will to make time work on their side. I believe the 
American people and their allies do have the will, 
the will to work together when their freedom is 
threatened. 

This is the ultimate source of our faith and our 
confidence. A free society can call upon profound 
resources among its people in behalf of a righteous 
cause. 


Legislation 


Extending and Strengthening the Defense Production Act 
of 1950. Message from the President of the United 


States transmitting a recommendation. ... H. Doc. 
118, 82d Cong. 1st sess. 11 pp. 
Importation of Foreign Agricultural Workers. S. Rept. 


214, Part 2, 82d Cong. 1st sess. 
984] 14 pp. 

Providing for Continuation of Authority for Regulation 
of Exports. S. Rept. 253, 82d Cong. 1st sess. [To 
accompany S. J. Res. 50] 4 pp. 

Emergency Food Aid to India. §S. Rept. 297, 82d Cong. 
1st sess. [To accompany S. 872] 14 pp. 

Reaffirming the Friendship of the American People for 
all the Peoples of the World, Including the Peoples 
of the Soviet Union. S. Rept. 298, 82d Cong. 1st sess. 
[To accompany S. Con. Res. 11] 5 pp. 

Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951. S. Rept. 299, 
82d Cong. 1st sess. [To accompany H. R. 1612] 8 pp. 

Third Supplemental Appropriation Bill, 1951. S. Rept. 
302, 82d Cong. 1st sess. [To accompany H. R. 3587] 
[Department of State, pp. 6,17] 23 pp. 

Fixing the Personnel Strength of the United States Ma- 
rine Corps, and Establishing the Relationship of the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. S. Rept. 308, 82d Cong. 1st sess. [To ac- 
company S. 677] 6 pp. 

Address of General of the Army Douglas MacArthur at 
a Joint Meeting of the Two Houses in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives, April 19, 1951. S. Doce. 
36, 82d Cong. Ist sess. 6 pp. 

Convention (No. 88) Concerning the Organization of the 
Employment Service, Adopted at the Thirty First 
Session of the International Labor Conference. 
Message from the President of the United States 
transmitting a recommendation. . . Senate Ex. B. 
82d Cong. Ist sess. 21 pp. 


[To accompany 8. 
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The United States and Canada: A Partnership for Peace 


by James FE. Webb 
Under Secretary of State? 


It has been a long time since we met here 
together 8 years ago, and I appreciate more than 
I can say, your invitation to come back again. 
Eight years is a long time, and none of us, when 
we met here in 1943, could look ahead to the events 
which have piled one on top of another as we came 
out of one war and moved on in so short a time to 
face the possibility of another. 

Eight years ago I said to you that you citizens 
of Canada had never wavered in your opposition 
to tyranny and that you had seen that your own 
destiny and that of all freedom-loving peoples lay 
in turning back the swarming hordes of Nazis. 
I said then that “The heroic deeds of Canada’s 
sons on every fighting front will never die.” And 
today I know I speak the sentiment of millions 
of your neighboring Americans when I say that, 
in the followin a of war, 1944 and 1945, we 
were proud to fight by your side. And I can say 
also that following the war there has hardly been 
an important endeavor to strengthen peace, to 
build international cooperation, or to resist aggres- 
sion, on which we have not stood together. 


identity of Interests 


Now, of course, it would be entirely wrong to 
say that any two great nations living in close 
proximity, under conditions of modern civiliza- 
tion, with many frictional areas arising out of even 
the normal activities of trade and commerce, 
would always take the same view on every subject. 
Diversity of thought and approach is the very germ 
of democracy, and I know we both cherish it. 
But the important thing, the thing that stands 
out in both the years of war and the years since 
the war, is that on the matters that really count 
we have both seen an identity of interests. We 
have found a commonly acceptable course of 
action. 

*Excerpt of an address made before the Kiwanis Club 
at Montreal, Canada, on May 31 and released to the press 
on the same date, 
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What are the things that really count in these 
times ? 

I suggest that for Canada and the United 
States, one of them is that we live close together 
as neighbors on a continent where geography links 
us in a common destiny. We i together, and 
we both profit by that trade. In fact, the volume 
of trade between the people of Canada and the 
people of the United States last year amounted 
to more than 4 billion dollars, which is the largest 
volume of commercial interchange that has ever 
occurred at any time in the past between two 
nations. Through the years, the long boundary 
between Canada and the United States has pro- 
vided many opportunities for working together 
in the development of common resources, and the 
results have been good for both of us. In times 
of international crisis, we have learned to rel 
heavily on each other and to depend on eac 
other’s aid. We, in the United States, have 
watched with admiration Canada’s tremendous 
increase in wealth and industrial strength and the 
large stature which Canada has gained and 
merited in the United Nations, in the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, and, in fact, in every 
international forum. We look to Canada not 
only as a powerful friend and ally but we recog- 
nize her also as a force to be respected, a nation 
of independent ideas and international interests 
which are constantly expanding. We see that 
your external relations have assumed such great 
‘mportance that you have increased your foreign 
posts since the war until you now have almost 
half a hundred in 37 different countries. 

For both of our countries, with our common 
destiny, one of the most important questions— 
the question which perhaps counts most—is how 
we shall fare as free nations in a world in which 
all freedom is under a serious threat. The hard 
facts of international life which we both must 
face together are that within this century, within 
the lifetime of most of you here, two great and 
destructive world wars have unleashed vast forces 
of violence. Two revolutions—the Russian and 
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the Chinese—have run a course of extreme sco 
and intensity. Five empires—the Ottoman, the 
Austro-Hungarian, the German, the Italian, and 
the Japanese—have collapsed. Two major im- 
perial systems—the British and French—have had 
to readjust to meet the new conditions. Many 
new iiependent nations have come into being 
and are finding their way with great difficulty in 
the hazardous thoroughfare of international 
intercourse. 

When we look out to the far international hori- 
zon, we face a world situation characterized by 
two clashing concepts of political and social or- 
ganization. One is based on freedom; the other 
on totalitarianism. We face the inescapable con- 
clusion that the fanatic doctrine of Soviet Com- 
munist imperialism is relentlessly driving to 
impose its absolute authority over all the peoples 
of the world. The history of the past 6 years 
has demonstrated this intention on the part of the 
Soviet rulers. 

We must remember that, when the war ended 
in Europe, 6 years ago, the Soviet forces already 
occupied a whole series of European countries. 
Also, in those countries which had not been over- 
run by the Red Army circumstances were highly 
favorable to the Communist purpose of seizing 

ower. In most of them, the German occupation 
had disrupted the prewar pattern of political life 
and had damaged the confidence which people had 
in their former political institutions. Experi- 
ence taught that there would normally be a wave 
of bitterness and restlessness in the immediate post- 
war period. Suspicion and hostility toward the 
exile governments had been assiduously sown and 
cultivated by Communist agitators. Their pur- 
pose was to make conditions as chaotic as possible. 
By penetrating into the underground resistance 
movements, the Communists had placed themselves 
in an excellent position to act with telling effect. 
The large popular followings, which they had 
amassed, enabled them to participate in parlia- 
mentary governments when established. They 
could make favorable deals with non-Communist 
parties, use these connections to damage their 
non-Communist associates, invoke the influence of 
era and distort its purposes to their own 
ends. 

In these circumstances, it is a remarkable tribute 
to the brave people of these nations and their 
staunch leaders that Western Europe is today a 
citadel of freedom. 


Concept of Collective Security 


For a period after the war, it seemed that none 
could withstand the ruthless Soviet pressure— 
certainly none who were close enough to feel the 
weight of its military power. Then came the turn- 
ing point. First Iran, then Turkey, then Greece, 
felt the pressure and decided to resist. You Cana- 
dians and we Americans were able to help, and in 
the process, we took the measure of the Soviet 
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puspes and method. Others did likewise. To 
oth of us and to other peoples desperately seeking 
to establish a firm and lasting peace, Soviet actions 
were a rude shock, but one that cleared the air. 
The Marshall Plan has been a successful joint ef- 
fort. The Western Union Treaty, the Council of 
Europe, the North Atlantic Treaty, the European 
Payments Union, the Schuman Plan, all these 
are important organized cooperative efforts. All 
of them have contributed to the laying of a foun- 
dation for the most important single concept af- 
fecting international life. That concept is the 
concept of collective security. 

I should like to consider with you the implica- 
tions of this concept as I see them, but first, I think 
it is important to ask the question: “Why at the 
end of the war, in its weakened condition did Eu- 
rope resist and why did we help?” Following 
1945 as the pattern of Soviet intentions and actions 
took shape, it became clearer that in the Soviet 
system every satellite is subservient to Moscow 
and becomes an inferior state; that every individ- 
ual is a pawn of the all-powerful Communist 
Party masters. It also became clear that among 
these masters there was no respect for human 
dignity, no milk of human kindness, no restraint 
of law. Wherever this system spread its power, 
people who were not completely subservient were 
coerced, enslaved, imprisoned, or murdered. It 
was clear to the peoples of Europe and to us that 
aggressive imperialism had captured communism 
and had embarked on a campaign to impose on 
free peoples, wherever it could, the deadly ap- 
paratus of the police state. 


Restrictions in Soviet Living 


What is that police state? In the U.S.S.R., 
every worker is required to have an internal pass- 
port, a labor book, and a pay book. The Govern- 
ment exercises absolute control over his job and 
movements. He cannot change his job without 
permission. If he quits his job or is absent from 
work, he pays a stiff fine or serves months in a 
labor camp. Even to change his residence, a So- 
viet worker must get permission from the police 
and must register with the police within 24 hours 
after the move. The same iron rule applies when 
he wishes to visit another city—he checks in and 
out with the police at both points. He has prac- 
tically no choice of where or at what he will work 
and almost no freedom of movement. 

The Soviet worker is rigidly controlled by a 
government in whose actions and decisions he has 
no voice at all. He is told what to think in a 
continuous stream of skillfully planned propa- 

anda. He reads only censored official papers, 
istens to a censored radio, and casts a meaningless 
vote. Candidates for office are designated by the 
Party and are unopposed. Except for Canadian 
broadcasts, the Voice of America, and other trans- 
missions from the free nations, he lives in a dark- 
ness of ignorance about the outside world. 
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These are the facts of life in the Soviet “worker’s 
aradise.” These are the conditions of servitude 
imposed on a vast population to build up the Soviet 
armed forces pe the international Communist 
apparatus, 
oes anyone here believe that this Communist 
apparatus was not at the center of the conspiracy 
to launch aggression against the Republic of Korea 
last June? Does anyone here believe that this 
same international Communist apparatus will 
shrink from any action which will add to its power 
except as it counts the risk too great ? 

Has anyone found a practical, hard-headed wa 
to meet this threat of aggression except throug 
the development of the institutions of collective 
security ¢ 


Cooperativelinstitutions To Meet Aggression 


Among the things that really count in these 
times is, I think, that we in the United States and, 
I believe, you in Canada are committed to co- 
operative institutions for collective security be- 
cause we know of no better way to meet the threat 
of aggression and to win the peace, We believe 
that, if the free nations of the world work together, 
we can face the future with confidence. In the 
United States, we believe we and you and our 
friends and allies have the capacity to erect a mili- 
tary shield which can protect us from the aggres- 
sive power of the Communist nations, and we are 
certain that when we have overcome this threat of 
armed aggression the strength of our religious, po- 
litical, economic, and social institutions can make 
secure “the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity.” We believe that the first job is to 
rebuild our military power. Through the United 
Nations, the North Atlantic Treaty, the Rio pact, 
and perhaps at some time a Pacific pact, we believe 
we can attain a collective security that will ade- 
quately serve our common defense. 

When the ruthless drive of Communist power 
and conspiracy became more threatening in 1948, 
you in Canada and we in the United States recog- 
nized the danger and began to build with our 
friends and allies in Western Europe the structure 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. We 
both intended this to be a major instrument for 
collective security. We both hoped, I am sure, 
that if each nation signing the treaty carried out 
its solemn obligations and built up its own in- 
dividual military forces even on a limited scale 
and drew the necessary plans for using these forces 
in partnership, Communist aggression would heed 
this warning of our determination. We thought 
our partnership in the North Atlantic Treaty 
would make it clear that we were not an easy prey 
to be picked off one by one. 

But Communist aggression ignored the warn- 
ing. It struck in Korea and was met there by 
your own heroic sons, and those we and other na- 
tions have sent. The first aggressive step that 
otherwise might have started the fires of a major 
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war has been stopped in its tracks. It has been 
stopped, not by one nation, but by The United 
Nations. It has been stopped by collective action 
for collective security. 

Now, we have both had our losses in Korea, we 
have mourned our dead, and we have felt the 
bitterness engendered by a cruel enemy. But, we 
have also stopped the first step designed to dis- 
integrate our emerging system of collective 
security, and we in the United States feel that we 
may have gained the time and wisdom to avoid 
the catastrophe and the infinitely more terrible 
losses that would come from another world 
conflagration. 

How shall we utilize our time, how shall we use 
our wisdom? The stopping of aggression in 
Korea, important as it is, is only part of the bur- 
den we must carry in these times. We, and you, 
and other freedom-loving nations must bind our- 
selves together in a system of collective security 
that will be our strength and our common de- 
fense. The most important single fact about the 
way you and we and other United Nations fight 
in eon is that we fight in partnership. This is 
the real heart of the matter. To take steps to 
build that partnership stronger and on a broader 
basis is the challenge to our wisdom and to our 
ability to best use the time we have so dearly 
purchased. 


Meeting Our Common Problems 


From a historic point of view, the mere signing 
and ratification of the North Atlantic Treaty were 
for our two countries steps unprecedented in time 
of peace. By these acts, we joined 10 other count- 
tries in agreeing that “an armed attack against 
one or more of them in Europe or North America 
shall be considered an ia atalal them all.” 
Further, we agreed to join our resources with 
those of our 10 other allies to build our common 
defensive strength so as to prevent an attack or, 
if one should come, be prepared to meet it success- 
fully. But, we did not limit our agreements to 
the buildin of a military shield to protect us from 
attack. e, also, agreed to work together on a 
positive program for improving the social and 
economic well-being of our peoples and to spread 
an understanding of the purposes for which we 
were joined together. Under this treaty, we have 
embarked on a broad program of common action 
to carry out its provisions. The main purpose 
now is to build collective security, but for the 
future and based on the experience of working 
together for defense, we will have an excellent 
foundation upon which to build common action 
for the well-being of our peoples when military 
matters no longer occupy the front of the stage. 
Now if, as I stated earlier, it is wrong to assume 
that any two great nations like Canada and the 
United States even though linked by a common 
destiny would always see eye to eye on every sub- 
ject, think how much more difficult it is to find 
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a common basis of action for 12 nations, each 
sovereign and each dependent upon the processes 
of democracy to enforce decisions and think also 
that these nations are separated by vast oceans 
and distances. Think of the infinite patience 
which your distinguished and able Minister of 
External Relations and our Secretary of State 
must have to work out these problems. 

But it is important to know that they and the 
leaders of the other members of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization are working them out. 
Our 12-nation organization for collective security 
is moving from a planning stage to an operating 
stage. Executive direction of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization on a day-to-day basis is 
being achieved through a Council of Deputies 
which meets on a permanent, full-time basis in 
London. Military planning for the Treaty Or- 
ganization is conducted under the general — 
ance of a military committee composed of the 
Chiefs of Staff of the 12 nations. Agreement has 
been reached on a general strategic plan for the 
defense of the North Atlantic area and the forces 
required to carry out that plan are beginning to 
assemble under the Supreme Commander, General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Agreement has been reached that each nation 
will be called upon to contribute that which it is 
best qualified to send and that the high overhead 
and inefficiency of balanced national forces will 
give way to the new collective security concept of 
balanced collective forces. This is a momentous 
decision because it means that what each nation 
takes from its citizens to build the common de- 
fense will have the maximum impact to preserve 
the peace. 

When you in Canada and we in the United 
States think of the burdens of raising military 
forces and of the proper sharing of those burdens, 
I think it is important for us to remember that 
every European country in the North Atlantic 
Treaty has already established universal military 
training. Every one of them has acted since the 
aggression in Korea last June to increase the 
length of initial service, and most of them have 
increased the periods for refresher training. For 
the training of some of these European officers and 
men, you in Canada and we in the United States 
have opened up our schools and are conducting 
specialized courses. Through the Military As- 
sistance Program of the United States, extensive 
training is going forward abroad in the use of 
modern weapons. 


Collective Defense Measures 


When I spoke to you years ago in the midst of 
World War II, I used these words: 


Your sons and ours on sea, on land, and in the air are 
fighting this war with the best weapons which modern 
science has yet produced . . . they are hitting the enemy 
before the enemy can hit them in most instances and their 
losses are going to be very considerably less than would 
be the case if we had to send them out to fight without 
this equipment. 
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These words illustrate another of the great prob- 
lems which our plan of collective security must 
solve. Science has made war more and more costly 
in terms of equipment, and our biggest task is to 
develop large-scale production of modern weapons 
to equip our forces. In Europe, practically every 
country has doubled its expenditures for military 
production during the past year. 

Help is being given from Canada and the United 
States in terms of patents and know-how for mod- 
ern types of equipment and specialized machinery 
for munitions production. The abandonment of 
the concept of balanced national forces for the 
newer partnership arrangements called for by bal- 
anced collective forces makes it easier to agree 
upon standard types of weapons and to get pro- 
duction going. To cite one example, already a 
British model fighter aircraft is being produced 
under joint arrangements by which Britain fur- 
nishes the specifications, Belgium produces the en- 
gines, and Holland the airframe. 

Another example is the project for the manu- 
facture in Canada of 50,000 walkie-talkie sets for 
use by our collective security forces in Europe. 
In the United States, we are preparing to build 
military equipment on a scale approaching the 
highest rate reached in World War II. We are 
proposing to supply to our partners in collective 
security vast quantities of tanks, guns, planes, and 
other modern military equipment. We are pro- 
posing to help pay for military production in 
countries like France and England which have 
the capacity to increase their own military pro- 
duction but do not have the funds to pay the total 
cost. We are preparing to do our part and we 
know that you in Canada are engaged in a similar 

eat effort. In furnishing equipment for three 
infantry divisions and other vitally needed sup- 
plies, your government is making a notable con- 
tribution to collective security. Through meas- 
ures such as these and through standardizing the 
equipment of our own two military services, 
Canada and the United States are proving their 


common determination that communism shall not. 


be the master and we the slave. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that as we 
share our common destiny, as we move forward in 
partnership to build collective security, we in the 
United States will not minimize the difficulties, 
but we will strive for mutual understanding and 
the firmest possible basis of cooperation. We have 
a deep feeling that democracy can outstrip despo- 
tism and that the peoples of the free nations can 
develop the attitudes toward each other which 
support collective action. We are convinced that 
the free nations joined in arrangements for collec- 
tive security have the skill and the leadership and 
the broad public support which is bound to win 
this struggle. 

If we really build this security the Communist 
world is bound to learn that aggression doesn’t 
pay, and we will be moving forward toward a just 
and lasting peace. 
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Decisions for American Citizens 


by President Truman? 


The job of being an American citizen keeps 
——— more difficult and more important every 
ay. In some countries, the important decisions 
are made by the rulers, and the citizens do what 
they aretold. In our country, the citizens make the 
basic decisions, and the officials of the Government 
have to do what the people tell them—sometimes. 
We must make the right decisions. You, as 
citizens, must make the right decisions. Never 
was there a time when the right decisions are so 
necessary as they are at this time. 

As the problems before our country become more 
complicated and more dangerous, our citizens must 
give greater attention to their job of making the 
basic decisions. It is your country, as well as 
mine. It is your responsibility, as well as mine. 
If you do not assume that responsibility—and you 
are part of that responsibility—there is nobody 
to blame but yourselves when things go entirely 
wrong. There is less margin for error than there 
used to be making these decisions. Wrong deci- 
sions in this day and age may wreck the country— 
wreck it for all time. 

There is a great deal of serious business before 
the Government of this country now. This busi- 
ness concerns our national defense and our na- 
tional survival. The important decisions have to 
be made by the Congress, by the President, and the 
country, and they must be made soon. These deci- 
sions ought to be above petty politics, because the 
welfare of the country depends upon them. 

Citizens should understand the facts. You 
know, the hardest thing in the world to find is a 
real fact. And the easiest thing to do is to garble 
and confuse the facts. I repeat, that the easiest 
thing to do in the world today is to garble and 
confuse the facts. We have a great deal of that 
going on right now. 


1 Excerpts from an address made before the National 
Conference on Citizenship at Washington on May 17 and 
released to the press by the White House on the same 
date. 
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I hope, when you leave this conference, you will 
take home with you an understanding of the major 
problems we face, and a sense of urgency about 
the decisions your Government has to make. If 
this understanding can be spread among all the 
citizens groups you represent, I believe these deci- 
sions will be made promptly, and I believe they 
will be made right. 

If citizens know the facts, and let their elected 
representatives know that they want the national 
interest put above every political interest and 
every special interest, then there won’t be any 
question about keeping our Nation strong and se- 
cure. This is one of the most important things 
that this conference can do. 

We must face up to the major problems, face up 
to them and solve them—solve them in the interest 
of all the people and not in the interest of just a 
favored few. 

I would like to outline for you a few of the major 
problems we have to face. 

There is a lot of discussion nowadays about mili- 
tary strategy. That’s all right. Military strat- 
egy is important, and everybody ought to be con- 
cerned about it. And I want to say to you that 
our Defense Department is headed by the ablest 
group of men that this or any other country ever 
had for planning and carrying out its defense 
policy. 

But, there are a lot of other problems that are 
equally important. We have the hard problems 
of defense production, the problem of taxes, the 
problem of stabilization—these are just examples 
of a few of the problems that we have. Unless we 
face these problems, we won’t be able to have any 
military strategy at all. No matter how able our 
Defense Department men may be, there won’t be 
anything to plan for. 

The dangers we face are very serious, the most 
dangerous we have ever faced in all our time. 
Our country faces the danger of war trom an ag- 
gressive and imperialist foreign power. Meeting 
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this danger is all-important. And to meet that 
danger, we should all stand together. 


There is a free world, and there is a slave world. 
We belong to the free world, and we are the head 
of the free world. We have got to accept that 
responsibility and carry out that responsibility. 

— defense program has two parts. One part 
is building up our own armed forces and our na- 
tional strength. The other is helping our allies 
build up their strength so they can do their share 
in preventing war and stopping aggression. Both 
these parts of our defense program are essential 
to our security. 

Unless we help our allies, we might have to face 
the real danger alone. Unless our allies are 
strong, the Kremlin might take them over, and 
the danger of war would increase. Without allies, 
our defense would be more difficult, and more 
costly—more costly in dollars, and what is much 
more important, most costly in lives. There is no 
economy in slashing our foreign-aid program. 
Penny-pinching now may mean throwing away 
the lives of our soldiers later on. 

One of the reasons we are in this condition is 
because we did not accept our responsibility im- 
mediately after the war was over. In 1945, a uni- 
versal service law was asked for by the President 
of the United States. That universal service law 
pease in 1945 or early in 1946 would have saved 

illions of dollars now. The people who pre- 
vented the enactment of a universal service law in 
1945 are trying by every means at their command 
to prevent it now. We must not let them prevent 
it, because it is essential to the safety of the 
world—to our own safety. 

We must build our economy for defense. We 
have the most amazingly prosperous economy in 
the history of the world, and we have got to keep 
it that way. 

Now, I don’t think people ought to have an 
trouble agreeing on the national interest. I thin 
everybody—every citizen—is a patriot and that he 
believes that the national interest comes first and 
that at a time like this, when some of our young 
men are fighting and dying to stop Communist 
aggression, and when so many of our boys face a 
period of military service to prepare for whatever 
may lie ahead, it ought to be easy for this country 
to get together in unity of spirit and action. It 
ought to be the easiest thing in the world to agree 
upon a good defense program and a good foreign- 
aid program and a sound program to hold down 
the cost of living. But it is not easy. It is one 
of the most difficult things which any President 
has ever faced. I am going to face it, and with 
your help Iam going to put itover. Now, we must 
get the facts to the people, and that is hard to do. 

One of the main reasons, I think, is that most 
of our citizens—those who do the fighting and pay 
the bills and keep the country going—are just too 
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occupied to make their voices heard. If they had 
all the facts, and their representatives in Washing- 
ton knew how they felt, I don’t think we would 
have so much trouble with these great problems. 

That is why the work of this conference means 
so much in the present crisis of the world. The 
future depends on the opinions and the decisions 
of the American people. 

If you can eine ways of keeping our citizens 
better informed, of helping them to understand the 
increasing duties of their citizenship, I have no 
doubt that this country will make the right deci- 
sions, and that those decisions will lead the world 
to a just and lasting peace. And that is what we 
all want. 


Travel by American Citizens 
to Czechoslovakia Prohibited 


[Released to the press June 2] 


Because of conditions now existing in Czecho- 
slovakia the Department of State has decided that, 
until further notice, American passports of pri- 
vate travelers are no longer valid to proceed to that 
country. Passports issued or renewed in the 
United States or in any United States Foreign 
Service office will be stamped “not valid for travel 
in Czechoslovakia”. Those not so stamped should 
not, however, be considered as valid for Czecho- 
slovakia unless they have been presented for ap- 
proval of special travel. 


Point 4 Technicians Complete Training 


The Department of State announced on May 31 
that 19 technicians soon to undertake Point 4 
work in 11 Latin American countries, India, Iran, 
and Liberia are completing a 3-week course at 
the Foreign Service Institute of the Department 
of State. 

Five of them are experts in agriculture, the 
others, in such basic fields as: health and sani- 
tation, medical research, insect control, child wel- 
fare, health and vital statistics, social work, 
budgets, highways, rubber, and mineral develop- 
ment. 

There are three women: a public health nurse, 
a child-welfare consultant, and a social-work edu- 
cation specialist. 

The experts and wives are receiving final orien- 
tation, devoted largely to the understanding of 
foreign peoples, their customs, religion, culture, 
and languages. 
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U. K., French, and Soviet Foreign Ministers 


Invited To Meet at Washington 


U. S. NOTE OF MAY 31 TO U. S. S. R. 


[Released to the press May 31] 


The following text of U. S. note regarding a proposed 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the UWS., U.K., 
France, and the U.S.8S.R. was communicated to the Soviet 
Government on May 31, 1951. 

The Secretary of State presents his compliments 
to His Excellency the Foreign Minister of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and has the 
honor to refer to the current Four Power nego- 
tiations in Paris. 

Since March 5 the representative of the United 
States together with the representatives of France 
and the United Kingdom, has been engaged in 
discussions with the representative of the Soviet 
Union in a preliminary conference in Paris. This 
preliminary conference was agreed upon as a re- 
sult of an exchange of notes which ended with the 
note of the United States Government dated Feb- 
ruary 19, 195], and the reply of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment dated March 1, 1951. As indicated in 
that exchange of notes, the purpose of the confer- 
ence was to reach agreement on a mutually accept- 
able agenda for a meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers of the United States, United Kingdom, 
France and the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics. Such an agreement has not yet been reached. 

In the course of the discussions, the views of 
the four delegations were brought out and clari- 
fied. Considering that the discussions had pro- 
vided all the elements necessary for agreement 
on an agenda, the representatives of the United 
States, United Kingdom and France presented to 
the Soviet representative on May 2 a new proposal 
containing three alternative agenda. The purpose 
of these three alternatives was to assure the pos- 
sibility of the meeting of the four Foreign Minis- 
ters. It has been, and remains, the view of the 
United States Government that such a meeting is 
desirable in the interest of strengthening peace, 
which is the constant objective of the foreign 
policy of the United States. 

In the course of the examination of these three 
alternatives the representatives in Paris were un- 
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able to reach full agreement. As regards the first 
alternative, the only difficulty was that the word- 
ing proposed by the three delegations for the 
sub-item concerning armaments was not acceptable 
to the Soviet delegation. The third alternative 
was not accepted by the Soviet delegation as a 
basis for agreement. In the second alternative, 
however, modifications were made in Item 1 and 
there is now agreement among the four delegations 
on the presentation of this item as well as on the 
inclusion of four other items in the agenda and 
on their wording. Apart from the final order of 
these four items, which remains to be determined, 
but ought not to present major difficulties, agree- 
ment could have been reached on the second alter- 
native if the Soviet delegation had not insisted on 
the acceptance of their proposal relating to the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

The United States imemeens for its part con- 
siders that the amount of agreement so far reached 
on the agenda makes possible a meeting of the 
four Foreign Ministers which would permit dis- 
cussion among others of all topics proposed by 
the Soviet Government in the exchange of notes 
preceding the Paris conference and on the 5th and 
ith of March at the outset of that conference. 
Accordingly, the United States Government is 
pleased to invite the four Foreign Ministers to 
meet in Washington and suggests that the meet- 
ing begin on July 23. The United States Govern- 
ment is prepared to participate in such a confer- 
ence not only on the agenda (alternative B) de- 
scribed above, but also on either of the two other 
agenda (alternatives A and C). The texts of these 
three proposals are enclosed. 

The United States Government hopes to receive 
an early reply from the Soviet Government indi- 
cating its readiness to accept this invitation and 
stating which of the three agenda it finds accept- 
able for the purpose of holding a meeting of the 
four Foreign Ministers. Any further arrange- 
ments for the meeting could be worked out on 
receipt of a favorable reply from the Soviet 
Government. 
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Enclosure : 
Alternative (a) 


I. Examination of the causes and effects of present inter- 
national tensions in Europe and of the means to secure 
a real and lasting improvement in the relations between 
the Soviet Union, the United States, United Kingdom, and 
France, including the following questions relating to: 
the demilitarization of Germany; the existing level of 
armaments and armed forces and measures to be pro- 
posed jointly by the U.S.S.R., United States, United 
Kingdom, and France for the international control and 
reduction of armaments and armed forces; fulfillment 
of present treaty obligations and agreements; the elimi- 
nation of the threat of war and fear of aggression, 

II. Completion of the treaty for the re-establishment 
of an independent and democratic Austria. 

III. Problems relating to the re-establishment of Ger- 
man unity and the preparation of a treaty of peace. 

IV. Fulfillment of the treaties of peace with Italy, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary: agreements of the 
Four Powers concerning Germany and Austria. 

V. Fulfillment of the treaty of peace with Italy in the 
part concerning Trieste. 


Alternative (b) 


Examination of the causes and effects of the present 
international tensions in Europe and of the means nec- 
essary to secure a real and lasting improvement in the 
relations between the Soviet Union, the U.S., U.K. and 
France, including the following questions relating to: 
the demilitarization of Germany ; 


U.S., U.K. and France 

the existing level of armaments and armed forces and 
measures to be proposed jointly by the U.S.S.R., U.S., U.K. 
and France for the international control and reduction 
of armaments and armed forces; 


U.S.S.R. 

measures for the reduction of armaments and armed forces 
of the U.S.S.R., the U. K., the U.S. and France, the exist- 
ing level of armaments and armed forces and the estab- 
lishment of an appropriate international control; 


the demilitarization of Germany;* fulfillment of pres- 
ent treaty obligations and agreements; the elimination of 
the threat of war and fear of aggression. 

Completion of the treaty for the re-establishment of 
an independent and democratic Austria. 

Problems relating to the re-establishment of German 
unity and the preparation of a treaty of peace. 

Fulfillment of the treaties of peace with Italy, Rumania, 
Bulgaria and Hungary; agreements of the Four Powers 
concerning Germany and Austria. 

Fulfillment of the treaty of peace with Italy in the part 
concerning Trieste. 


Alternative (c) 


I. Examination of measures for the elimination of the 
present international tensions in Europe, of the threat 
of war, and of the fear of aggression. 

II. Questions concerning armaments and armed forces. 

III. Questions concerning Austria. 

IV. Questions concerning Germany. 

V. Fulfillment of treaties and agreements. 


?'There is agreement that “the demilitarization of Ger- 
many” should be included in the agenda under item I. 
There is disagreement whether it should be the first or 
second sub-item. The Representatives of France, the 
U.K., and the U.S. propose that it should be placed after 
the sub-item “the existing level of armament .. .”; the 
Representative of the Soviet Union proposes that it should 
be placed before the sub-item beginning “measures for the 
reduction of armaments.. .”. 
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U.S. Tariff Rates Increased 
on Certain Products 


[Released to the press May 31] 


Increases in United States tariff rates on three 
products will become effective July 6. These 
changes are the results of United States negotia- 
tions at Torquay. The products involved are dyed 
stencil silk valued over $5.50 per pound, dehy- 
drated onion powder, and women’s and children’s 
leather gloves, not lined and not trimmed with 
fur, other than those entirely machine-seamed or 
entirely hand-seamed. 

The rates of duty on these items which are now 
to be superseded result from tariff concessions 
granted by the United States in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade giving effect to 
the Geneva negotiations in 1947. These conces- 
sions are now to be withdrawn as a result of ne- 
gotiations at Torquay, effective July 6, and the 
products become dutiable, in the case of gloves, 
at the rates applicable under a modified concession 
granted at Torquay and in the case of the other 
two items at statutory rates applicable in the ab- 
sence of a concession. 

The rate on dehydrated onion powder (tariff 
paragraph 781) becomes 25 percent ad valorem 
instead of 1214 percent; that on dyed stencil silk 
valued over $5.50 per pound (tariff paragraph 
1205) becomes 60 percent ad valorem if not ex- 
ceeding 30 inches in width or 55 percent ad va- 
lorem if exceeding 30 inches in width instead of 
25 percent ad valorem in both cases; that on the 
women’s and children’s gloves described above 
(tariff paragraph 1532 (a)) becomes 30 percent 
ad valorem for gloves over 12 inches long and 35 
percent ad valorem for gloves not over 12 inches 
long instead of 25 percent ad valorem in both 
cases. 


Ambassador Dulles To Visit 
England and France 


The following announcement was made orally at the 
White House on May 28. 


The President discussed today with Secretary 
Acheson and John Foster Dulles the trip to 
England and France to be made by Mr. Dulles 
next month. 

The discussions covered matters likely to come 
up in the course of Mr. Dulles’ contemplated talks 
with Foreign Secretary Morrison in London, and 
Foreign Minister Schuman in Paris concerning 
the Japanese peace treaty. Mr. Dulles is the 
President’s personal representative in this matter. 
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The Challenge of Today 


by Ambassador John Foster Dulles 
Consultant to the Secretary? 


You are graduating into the life of the nation 
when there is greater division than ever before, 
save during the Civil War period. For many 
months there has been going on what is popularly 
called “The Great Debate.” If the words have 
carried into your academic halls, they have per- 
haps given you an impression of leadership that 
is Metronet and confused. You would not, how- 
ever, be justified in condemning or belittling our 
public leaders because of their disagreements. 
They are not lacking in normal wisdom or patri- 
otism. They are confronted by a new type of 
challenge, for which the past provides no ready- 
made formula of solution. 

Heretofore, we have either had peace or we have 
had war. When we have had peace we have had 
a large degree of individual freedom and an ab- 
sence of regimentation and militarism. When we 
have had war there has been an enemy to conquer, 
by all possible violence, and a considerable sur- 
render of individual choice, in order better to 
marshal our strength for a victory which would 
restore peace and freedom. There was an end that 
was in sight and a sure knowledge of how to reach 
that end. 

Now, we face a condition of “not war, not 
peace.” ‘Trotsky coined that phrase in 1917, but 
only during recent years have we felt the full 
impact of its malignancy and subtlety. 


Strategy To Meet the Triple Threat 


The “not war, not peace,” strategy carries a 
triple threat. There is first of all the threat that 
“not war” could, over night, become “war.” The 
Soviet bloc maintain vast land forces in constant 
readiness and equipped with ample supplies of 
modern tanks, artillery, and planes. That force is 
poised at the hub of the Eurasian land mass, 
whence it could strike anywhere, east, south, or 


* Address made at the University of Arizona, Tuscon, 
Ariz., on May 30 and released to the press on the same date. 
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west, along a periphery of 25,000 miles. Its very 
presence is a terror and — creative efforts. 

In the second place, there is the actuality of 
satellite and civil wars, with a potential of more 
such wars. We met one guerrilla war in Greece. 
It ended partly as a result of our aid, added to 
heroic Greek efforts and partly as a result of Yugo- 
slavia’s defection from the Soviet Communist 
camp. But now, we and other members of the 
free world face warfare in Korea, Indochina, 
Malaya, and, in a lesser way, in the Philippines. 
Yugoslavia and West Germany face this satellite 
threat in acute form. 

In the third place, there is political warfare 
against every free government. That warfare is 
conducted, in its initial stage, largely through 
propaganda and penetration designed to gain con- 
trol of so-called “mass organizations” by promis- 
ing great benefits through class warfare and the 
eradication of so-called “imperialist” influences. 
Iran is a case in point. 

It is not easy to meet this triple threat. In the 
hope of deterring general war, we are ety en- 
larging our political commitments. Also, we are 
diverting much of our economic effort into the 
production of war goods. This involves a serious 
inflationary threat. As we pay out tens of bil- 
lions of dollars to those who produce war goods, 
the power to purchase is steadily increasing; but 
consumers’ goods are steadily shrinking. Also, 
sre for construction for better material well 

eing have to be postponed. 

To meet the second threat, satellite wars, we are 
incurring in Korea casualties at the rate of per- 
haps 100,000 a year plus expenditures of perhaps 
20 billion dollars a year. The French have for 
some years been putting much of their military 
and financial strength into the Indochina war, 
and the British are carrying a somewhat similar 
burden in Malaya. 

To meet the third threat, political warfare, we 
try to match irresponsible promises with deeds, 
such as economic aid and Point 4 Programs which 
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will invigorate the free world. We do so when 
meeting the other two threats requires us and 
others to prepare for war, to dislocate our econo- 
mies, to risk inflation, and to retard social welfare 
advances. Thus, the measures being taken to meet 
threats one and two expose the free world to threat 
three. 


Soviet Tactics To Defeat Peace Aims 


The Soviet Union is dedicating about one-third 
of its economic productivity to implement the “not 
war, not peace” strategy of its rulers. That is a 
cruel cost. But the Russian people have become 
calloused by centuries of cruel masters; they have 
never had more than bare subsistence, and the 
present generation knows only complete regimen- 
tation. Therefore, the Russian leaders can ex- 
ploit their people in ways which, happily, are not 
available to our leaders. 

It seems that the Soviet Union, while posturing 
as a lover of peace, can go on indefinitely main- 
taining a formidable capacity for sudden armed 
aggression. It seems that the Soviet Union can 
go on indefinitely putting satellites into undeclared 
wars, first here, then there. It seems that the So- 
viet Communist Party, through its foreign affili- 
ates can continue indefinitely to impair internal 
unity and security within the free nations and, 
wherever convenient, use strikes, sabotage, and 
terrorism to break down orderly government. 

To sum it up, we are engaged in a gigantic sacri- 
ficial effort, of a kind which, in the past, we have 
made only in the face of obvious and dire peril 
and only to force an early decision which would 
end the necessity for such sacrifices. Today, the 
peril to our homeland seems to many to be some- 
what speculative, while continuance of our present 
measures could impair the very foundations of our 
American way of life without forcing an aban- 
donment of Soviet strategy. 

These are some of the hard facets of the prob- 
lem which provokes the great debate. There are 
other aspects of the situation which are encourag- 
ing from our standpoint and discouraging from 
the standpoint of the Soviet Union. But, I have 
deliberately chosen to present the problem in terms 
of what, to the American temperament, is its most 
baffling aspect, namely, indecisiveness. 


Solution Requires Resourcefulness 


You will, I think, admit that the problem is a 
difficult one, the solution of which calls for the 
greatest resourcefulness of which we are capable. 

I am confident that we shall find the ways to 
paralyze the slimy, octopus-like tentacles that 
reach out from Moscow to suck our life blood. I 
shall not now attempt to forecast what those ways 
willbe. To clarify the issues, as the present debate 
is doing, is already a large step toward solution. 
I will, however, go further and suggest to you 
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what, it seems to me, must be the principles of 
solution. 

1. There are never quick or easy answers to the 
challenges which primitive forms of society re- 
meal hurl at the more highly developed so- 
cieties. We must have patience and steadiness of 
will, even when no sure solution has yet emerged. 
Most defeats are inflicted upon those who have 
first suffered the self-defeat of discouragement. 
It is hard to go on walking, with poise and self- 
control, a narrow path, with precipices on both 
sides and no safe end in sight. But to plunge, 
merely to find an end, is no acceptable solution. 
Therefore let us be steady. 

2. When an opponent is mounting a grandiose 
offensive, success is seldom won by accepting a 
purely defensive role. As between opponents that 
are even approximately matched, the one who can 
consistently choose his weapons and the time and 
place for using them, will win. It is necessary to 
throw the aggressor off balance, to create doubts 
and uncertainties in his mind, and to deny him un- 
troubled leisure to consolidate his gains. We must 
not and will not take the military offensive of gen- 
eral war in which there could be no victory for 
anyone. But there are many other types of offen- 
sive. Atom bombs have, no doubt, a deterrent 
power. But the cause of human liberty can find 
positive expression without their use. Our dy- 
namic faith in freedom has always been the 
nemesis of despots. Therefore, let us not be satis- 
fied with plans which reflect merely a defensive 
mood. 

3. We should plan in terms of our strength and 
our opponent’s weakness, rather than in terms of 
our opponent’s strength. A man does not defeat a 
— b oe, a gymnasium to develop his 

iceps. If the Russian type of society can con- 
veniently produce 100,000 tanks a year that does 
not mean that we, automatically, must produce 
100,000 tanks a year. Let us use the qualities we 
have and they have not, rather than feel bound 
to try to match their precise forms of strength. 
Despotic societies always look much more formi- 
dable than they are. From without they seem 
hard and invulnerable; in reality, their inner life 
is corrupted by the excessive power of a few, by 
fear and jealousy, and by the stifling of individual 
initiative and responsibility. I have spoken of 
what, it seems, is the capacity of the Soviet leaders 
indefinitely to wage “not war, not peace.” I am 
confident that the apparent capacity could, in fact, 
quickly be disintegrated by skillfully applied 
pressures. 

We need not dance to the tune of Russian 
strength. We are sufficiently versatile to invent 
some tunes of our own. 


Freedom Can Prevail ” 


As our Nation applies these tested principles, we 
shall gradually develop the ways whereby we 
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can peacefully bring an end to the present night- 
mare. I am absolutely confident of this. The 
resourcefulness of freedom can always prevail 
over the plottings of despotism. That is one thing 
that our free world has proved. 

I appeal to you to help to prove it again. You 
have great advantages in the way of education 
and training. These came to you primarily as a 
legacy from your forebears, who not only found 
a path through the many perils and vicissitudes 


which faced them, but who also provided insur- 
ance for the future by giving their youth such 
training as would nds them, in turn, to carry 
on. 
Today, it is your turn. You, and others of 
your generation, will probably bear the heaviest 
burden of seeing our nation through its greatest 
peril. Tomorrow, the opportunity is yours, may 
you seize it; the responsibility is yours, may you 
discharge it. 


German Federal Republic’s Monthly Economic Review ' 


Latest reports of Western Germany’s economic 
efforts indicate considerable industrial expansion 
despite continuing shortages. Industrial output 
figures for April recorded sizable gains in pro- 
duction with the index (excluding building, 
stimulants, and food processing) climbing four 
points to 139 percent of 1936, a new postwar 
record. 

Total exports in April reached a postwar peak 
of $275,000,000,* surpassing imports (by $15,000,- 
000) for the first time since the war. Basic mate- 
rials prices dropped 0.4 percent in April while 
industrial producer prices and consumer prices 
rose 1.8 percent and 1.5 percent, respectively. Un- 
employment, well below last year’s level, continued 
to decline, but at a slower rate than March’s drop. 

In March and April, the Western German econ- 
omy continued the spring upward trend, but at a 
pace somewhat slower than the earlier pronounced 
rises recorded in March. The March industrial 
production index rose three points, April labor 
market developments already compared with June 
1950, and the April increase in exports and de- 
crease in imports brought the first positive bal- 
ance of trade ($19,000,000) of the postwar era. 
The consumer price index, however, rose by three 
percent in March and another 1.5 percent in April, 
and raw material shortages were frequently re- 
ported in many industries. EPU trade again 
showed a surplus, but future policy to be adopted 
by the Oxec in regard to the German balance 
of payments has not as yet been determined. 

Although the revision of the Prohibited and 
Limited Industries Agreement (PLI) was antici- 
pated and was well received by industry, present 
and potential raw material shortages loomed to 
offset immediate industrial expansion and resump- 
tion of hitherto restricted production. Coal, steel 


1 Reprinted from the June 1951 issue of the Information 
Bulletin; prepared by the Analytical Reports Branch of 
the Program Review Division of the Office of Economic 
Affairs, H1coe. 

*At official rate of 23.8 cents to the Deutschemark, 
DM 1,113,445,000. 
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sheets, metal scrap, non-ferrous metals and sul- 
phur head the list of materials reported in short 
supply and affecting many industries, including 
iron and steel, electrical appliance, mechanical en- 
gineering, vehicle production, fine mechanics and 
optics. 

The Schuman Plan was formally signed in 
April, but must be ratified within six months by 
the national parliaments of each participating 
country before becoming effective. The Allied 
High Commission gave official non-disapproval of 
the Schuman Plan later in the month. The Tor- 
quay trade and tariff negotiations have been 
completed, and announcement of concluded agree- 
ments will be made in May. Germany’s accession 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(Garr) might be considered the most important 
achievement of the Torquay conference. Most of 
the original Garr members had been unwilling 
to negotiate tariff concessions on products of which 
Germany was the main supplier, principally in the 
chemical field, until Germany herself could par- 
ticipate in the negotiations. 

Of the many programs which have been for- 
warded to meet the problems of Western Ger- 
many’s economy, all are in unanimous agreement 
on the necessity for finding immediate and ade- 
quate investment funds for the German basic mate- 
rial industries; on the necessity of export promo- 
tion, and on the urgency for stabilization of prices 
and wages. By the end of April, however, the 
exact methods to achieve these aims had not been 
defined clearly enough to consider drafting of a 
final program by the government. 


Foreign Trade 


The major trade developments in the first quar- 
ter of 1951 were: the maintenance of total exports 
at a high level, the sharp decline from the previous 
quarter in the trade deficit with the EPU coun- 
tries, and the drastic curtailment of trade with the 
Soviet bloc. 

Western Germany’s exports during the first 
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quarter of 1951, including the Soviet Zone, reached 
$714,600,000, thus only slightly exceeding the pre- 
ceding quarter and doubling the first quarter of 
1950. Imports, however, decreased by 5.2 percent 
from $941,300,000 in the fourth quarter of 1950 to 
$892,800,000 in the first quarter of 1951 ($616,300,- 
000 first quarter of 1950). Apparently Western 
Germany’s restrictions on imports from the EPU 
area have not yet affected the import total. There 
were sufficient import licenses issued prior to the 
imposition of restrictions in February which re- 
mained available for use through March. 

On a country of payments basis, the trade 
deficit with the EPU area in January-March 1951 
was $113,200,000, compared with $170,300,000 in 
the previous quarter. This substantial ameliora- 
tion was mostly produced by the rise in exports to 
the Orrc participating countries both ster- 
ling and non-sterling, and a decline of imports 
from the non-sterling Orsc countries from 
$489,200,000 in the fourth quarter of 1950 to $448,- 
300,000 in January—March 1951. 

Trade with the Soviet bloc was characterized by 
decreasing exports ($27,400,000 fourth quarter of 
1950 to $20,100,000 first quarter of 1951) and 
sharply reduced imports ($32,500,000 fourth quar- 
ter of 1950 to $22,600,000 first quarter of 1951). 
The same trend in an even more drastic fashion was 
noted in trade with the Soviet zone. Major rea- 
sons for the sharp cut interzonal trade in recent 
months have been the termination of the Frank- 
furt Agreement, the increasing efforts of the Fed- 
eral Republic and East zone officials to scrutinize 
shipments to the other area, and retaliatory meas- 
ures taken by the two trading partners. 


Industry 


The index of industrial production during 
March (excluding building, stimulants, and food 
processing) rose by three points (up 1.7 percent) 
to 135 of the 1936 level, thus equaling the postwar 
high reached in November 1950. The per capita 
rate of production rose to approximately 108 per- 
cent of 1936 (about 91 percent of 1938). Indus- 
trial demand continued on the upgrade as the value 
of orders received by manufacturers rose 7 
percent in February, and sales increased nine per- 
cent. Total orders received in February averaged 
22 percent higher than current sales, with invest- 
ment goods orders averaging 135 percent of sales, 
production goods 121 percent, and consumer goods 
109 percent. Orders booked for investment goods 
reached a new postwar high in February of 237 
percent of the 1949 monthly average. 

Monthly coal production for April continued 
at a high level—with daily average output at 
394,481 metric tons and total production at 
10,019,861 tons, including 157,845 tons produced in 
five Sunday shifts. Factors believed largely re- 
sponsible for this sustained rate of production are 
interim agreements for extra shift pay and in- 
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creased employment since Jan. 1 by 5,500 under- 
ground workers (1,700 face workers) and 4,000 
surface workers. During the first half of April, 
1,231 underground and 4,268 surface workers were 
added to the mine books. There has been only 
little improvement in output per manshift during 
the last year, as it stood at 1.40 metric tons in 
March 1950; 1.46 MT in February 1951; 1.45 MT 
in March 1951, and remained approximately the 
same in April. 

Second quarter of 1951 consumption and de- 
liveries of coal should about balance (estimated 
by U.S. Element of Combined Coal Control 

roup—Federal Government’s original alloca- 
tions program estimated at 2,000,000 tons less), 
assuming that 22,000,000 tons are available and 
that industrial production will continue at its 
present rate. The danger lies in the low stockpile 
position of the economy and there is little hope of 
improving this position substantially in the second 
quarter. During the winter months (October 
1950 to April 1951) industrial and public utility 
coal stocks decreased by some 2,000,000 tons. The 

resent stock positions are better than anticipated 
ast month, but are, nevertheless, at very low 
levels. On April 1, the railways had a seven days 
surplus on hand, power plants 12 days, gas plants 
7 days, iron and steel 7 days, and other industry 
11 days. 

On April 3, 1951, the Allied High Commis- 
sioners signed the Agreement on Industrial 
Controls to replace the Prohibited and Limited 
Industries Agreement (PLI) of April 1949, and 
thereby facilitated the production in Germany of 
items and materials for the common defense of 
the West. By terms of the new agreement, the 
limitations and restrictions hitherto in force con- 
— the size and speed or tonnage of merchant 
ships built or otherwise acquired by Germany, 
primary aluminum, synthetic ammonia, chlorine, 
styrene and certain types of machine tools are 
removed. In addition, the High Commission 
will authorize production of crude steel outside 
the limit of 11,100,000 tons per annum where such 
production will help provide steel for the common 
defense effort. The prohibition on the production 
of synthetic oil and rubber is removed and the 
restrictions upon the capacity of these and of the 
ball and roller bearing industries are now modi- 
fied. Control is retained, but in a modified form, 
over the production of electronic valves. 

It is the desire of the Allied High Commission 
to promote technological progress and modern- 
ization of production which will tend to reduce 
costs and promote economies in raw materials, 
power and fuel. Consequently, in those few in- 
dustries where a limitation of capacity is main- 
tained, the High Commission will authorize the 
substitution of more efficient equipment, the re- 
arrangement of machinery and the introduction 
of new processes or other technical changes which 
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may involve a minor increase in the capacity of 
factory or equipment. 

In authorizing the rehabilitation of plants (in- 
cluding the installation of new equipment) and 
the utilization of new processes for the production 
of synthetic rubber and synthetic oil from coal 
and coke, the High Commission will grant licenses 
only to the extent that solid fuel exports are not 
affected. Nevertheless, the application outstand- 
ing for the use of the Ruhr area plants at Berg- 
kamen, Kiktor, Scholven, and Ruhroel will be 
granted promptly. 

While a license is no longer required to manu- 
facture certain machine tools listed under the PLI 
agreement, the High Commission does require that 
a system of declaration of manufacture by the pro- 
ducer (indicating the intended destination of each 
machine) and of reporting quantities of such ma- 
chines in Germany shall be effected. 

It is much too early to report on the effects of 
the new agreement even though the affected indus- 
tries had anticipated certain revisions. 

The ECA guaranty program to cover losses on 
American investment in Marshall Plan countries, 
which are incurred as a result of confiscation or 
expropriation by a totalitarian government, does 
not cover war damage or business risks. Germany 
is the first Marshall Plan country to give assur- 
ance that such claims filed with the U.S. Govern- 
ment by American business men will be settled by 
negotiations between the German and American 
Governments. 

In April, the first industrial guaranty granted 
for investment in Western Germany was con- 
tracted by the Gardner-Denver Co. of Quincy, 
Ill., manufacturers of oil field and mining equip- 
ment, and the Maschinenfabrik A. Beien, a coal 
mining equipment manufacturer in Herne, Ger- 
many. This was also the first guaranty contract 
providing for royalty payments by a European 
firm for an American company’s manufacturing 
processes and other technical know-how. 

In Bavaria and in the upper Rhine district, 
melting snow in the Alps and heavy rains pro- 
vided water for an all-time record hydroelectric 
power production. This increased hydro produc- 
tion has enabled the chemical industry in Bavaria, 
to continue to operate without restriction, and has 
provided power for present requirements of the 
aluminum industry. Also in Bavaria, the first 
unit in the lowest step of the Schluchsee project 
of Waldshut, which was completed recently with 
counterpart funds, will add 35,000,000 kw.-hr. 
yearly to the available storage capacity in Western 
Germany. 

An estimated 2,750,000 kw.-hr. of electricity 
were used during the month; or 31 percent more 
than in April 1950—a record increase in consump- 
tion. Gas consumption also increased. 

Low stocks and short falls in coal deliveries are 
still a matter of considerable concern to the power 
companies. Since consumption of both electricity 
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and gas is well above expectations, there is an im- 
mediate need for additional facilities and stocking 
of coal to meet next winter’s demand. 


Labor 


The estimated number of employed wage and 
salary earners in the Federal Republic increased 
by 150,000 to about 14,400,000 at the end of April 
1951, thus equaling the October 1950 postwar peak. 
Employment in non-manufacturing service estab- 
lishments, in manufacturing, and in mining 
achieved a new peacetime high sparked primarily 
by the producer goods industries. Building activ- 
ity, the principal factor in the April employment 
increase, was accelerated particularly in the three 
major agricultural-refugee states. By the end of 
March, these states had still not recovered much 
of their loss in building employment. Already in 
April estimated employment in building and con- 
struction had almost reached the June 1950 level. 
Employment also rose in trade and commerce and 
in agriculture. 

Registered unemployment in the Federal Re- 
public has shown a steady downward movement 
since mid-January, with a sharp drop of 120,000 
during April reducing the total to 1,446,000. In 
terms of the wage and salary earning labor force, 
unemployment dropped to 9.1 percent from 9.9 
percent in March 1951. 

An amendment version of the Federal Govern- 
ment bill concerning labor participation (co-de- 
termination) in the management of the mining in- 
dustry and the severed iron and steel-producing 
companies ‘vas enacted in April by the Federal 
Parliament. Passage of the measure was hailed 
“as a great success on the road toward social har- 
mony” by the executive council of the Western 
German Trade Union Federation (DGB). 

Organized labor continued the general wage 
drive as new collective agreements were negotiated 
without any major work stoppages. Approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 building trades workers in the 
Federal Republic (excluding Bavaria which is 
subject to a special agreement) were granted a 
pay increase of 9.5 percent effective April 25 with 
another boost of 3.5 percent due on July 15. The 
wage dispute was settled by arbitration, as has 
been customary in this industry since 1949. 

Wage increases were also obtained in the Wuert- 
temberg-Baden metal industry, for Bremen ship- 
yard workers, in the entire clothing industry, for 
farm labor in several states and in the Bavarian 
woodworking and the Hesse chemicals industries. 
The Mining Union announced that it will seek a 
14 percent pay raise for wage earners and salaried 
employes in the hard coal mining industry. Cur- 
rent pay agreements expired on April 30. 


_ During March the three major price indexes con- 
tinued to rise, and at a more accelerated rate than 
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in February. Even more spectacular was the in- 
crease of the three indexes during the first quarter 
of 1951, an increase which was greater for each 
index than during the last quarter of 1950, and, 
except for the basic materials price index, greater 
also than during the third quarter of 1950. 

In March the index of industrial producer 
prices rose by 2.8 percent to 218 percent of 1938. 
The index of basic materials prices increased by 
2.4 percent to 251 percent of 1938; the agricul- 
tural component rose by 1.6 percent and the indus- 
trial component by 6.3 percent. The index of con- 
sumer prices, which climbed by 3 percent to 
reach 161 percent of 1938—the largest month-to- 
month gain since October 1948, showed the highest 
jumps in food (up 5.1 percent) ; household goods 
(up 3.1 percent) and clothing (up 2.7 percent). 
Consumer prices are still rising although at a 
slower pace, and a 1 percent rise was expected 
in the April index. 


Food and Agriculture 


Since the new Federal measures to increase the 
breadgrain supply have been in effect only a few 
weeks, it is difficult to estimate any immediate 
results. Preliminary information indicates, how- 
ever, that measures taken to encourage domestic 
deliveries and continue U.S. shipments will 
achieve favorable results. Although bread ration- 
ing will not be necessary, the year end (June 30, 
1951) stocks of breadgrains will be substantially 
below last year’s stock level. During April, the 
Federal Government took additional steps to con- 
serve grain supplies, and is also considering new 
legislation to force increased farm deliveries which 
would prevent the use of breadgrains as fodder 
and prohibit the creation of large farm stocks for 
speculation. 

During April, the edible fats and oils supply 
position continued to deteriorate. Stocks had 
fallen, and largely as a result of the EPU payment 
crisis, trade-agreement imports in March declined 
from the monthly average of approximately 50,000 
tons to 29,000 tons. To stretch available stocks, 
the oil and margarine industries have agreed to 
make a substantial cut in production in April by 
19,000 metric tons, and a reduction in May of 
10,000 metric tons was planned. The Bank Deut- 
scher Laender agreed to release by the end of April 
$25,000,000 for food purchases, $12,000,000 of 
which will be used in an “emergency program” 
for purchasing edible oils, mainly low-priced 
whale and fish oil from Norway. 

Despite these measures, however, by June 30, 
1951, stocks may be dangerously low—probably no 
higher than 40,000 tons. To reduce consumption 
somewhat and to enable importers to purchase 
higher-priced fats and oils from various trade 
agreement sources, the Federal Government is con- 
sidering an immediate increase in the price of 
margarine. 
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Berlin 


The value of deliveries of West Berlin industry 
(excluding construction and energy production) 
reached DM 208,500,000 ($49,623,000) in March, 
a enapoencnnrse record. February total delivery 
value amounted to DM 186,000,000 ($44,268,000). 
The electrical, machinery, and clothing industry 
branches registered the largest gains. A part of 
the increase was probably due to price rises. No 
reliable general price index exists for the city, 
but a new cost of living index (1938=100) in- 
creased from 154.1 in February to 158.1 in March. 
This may give some indication of general price 
trends. 

The index of industrial production (1936=100; 
excludes construction, energy production, and food 
and stimulants) reached a new postwar record 
level as it rose from 46 to 50, the producers goods 
section from 45 to 49, and the consumer goods 
section from 50 to 56. These averages, based on 
deliveries, rather than physical output, have not 
been corrected for recent price increases. 

Receipts of iron, steel, and non-ferrous metal 
products, timber, paper and cardboard, and certain 
other categories of industrial raw materials con- 
tinue to lag behind requirements. Although 
specific instances of shortages affecting plant out- 
put have been reported, the general situation 
appears to be no worse than in Western Germany. 

Employment showed little net change during 
the first half of April. Unsubsidized employment 
increased by approximately 2,000 from March 31 
to April 15. However, 5,000 fewer persons were 
given work under the GARIOA work relief pro- 
gram. As a result, total reported employment 
stood at 882,000, a decrease of just under 3,000 as 
compared with the end of March. The registered 
labor force also increased somewhat, so that total 
unemployment rose by approximately 6,500 during 
the first half of the month. Data on industrial 
employment are not yet available for April, but 
a slight increase was reported during March. 


The Present Order 
of German Government 


Letter From High Commissioner McCloy to Rep- 
resentative J. K. Javits? 


Dear Javits: Thank you for your letter of Feb- 
ruary 8,1951. Although I have replied to a later 
letter from you, which reply in part covers some 
of the material in this letter, I have thought it 
wise to go over the field covered in your earlier 


* Cong. Rec. of May 10, 1951, p. A2812. 
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letter in some detail. I am sorry of the delay in 
answering, but these letters take time to prepare 
and the pressures have been particularly heavy 
in the past few months. 

On the matter of a congressional investigation, 
I have already given my views. I still believe 
that such an investigation would not be in the 
American interest in the present situation. 

Most of the specific points raised in your resolu- 
tion will be fully reported on at the appropriation 
hearings in Congress in the next few weeks. The 
are all fair and important questions, but I thin 
they can be satisfactorily answered either at that 
time or found in the — prepared reports 
which this office makes quarterly in Germany. As 
I have said before, it is of the greatest importance 
in Germany and Europe today that the United 
States avoid giving the impression of disagree- 
ment and lack of clarity about its foreign policy— 
and this I believe would be the inevitable effect 
of the investigation you propose. However, 
should it be decided to hold such an investiga- 
tion, this office will naturally do everything to 
cooperate with you. 

Before I go into details of your letter and the 
speech which you enclose, I should like to make 
a few general observations regarding the problem 
of Germany. I have now been fairly directly con- 
cerned with United States policy in this country 
since 1941 when I became Assistant Secretary of 
War. I think I have gained some understanding 
of the problems we have to contend with, and I 
have had some share in the development of the 
policy to meet those problems. Though in 
one or another respect there have been changes 
in policy, there has been no change regarding our 
over-all objective regarding the extirpation of 
nazism and the fostering of democracy in Ger- 
many. It has been very clearly realized that 
stamping out nazism is not only a matter of de- 
feating it in a war—it means changing the social 
and cultural conditions out of which it developed, 
and creating conditions which will lead to demo- 
cratic developments. 

This I take to be our major objective still. Any 
policy which forgot what our stake in a democratic 
Germany is, or which assumed that our demo- 
cratic objective could be sacrificed to other more 
expedient aims, would be criminally negligent and 
dangerous. 

This brings me to your letter, in which you place 
great emphasis on General Eisenhower’s report 
on Germany. You apparently believe that the 
policy as stated by General Eisenhower is dif- 
ferent from the policy of Hicog in Germany. On 
this, as I indicated in my earlier letter, I am unable 
to agree with you. The policy of the United States 
in Germany, as I have understood and carried it 
out, has from the days of General Clay had as 
one of its aims what General Eisenhower ad- 
mirably summed up in the words “eventual and 
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earned equality.” The London Conference of 
1948, that at New York, and then at Brussels, 
have all dealt with a Germany progressively re- 
gaining her place in the family of nations. The 
policy expressed by the Foreign Ministers at all 
these meetings has each time made clear that the 
progress which Germany makes toward equality 
depends upon the German people themselves. 

The present discussions concerning German 
participation in western defense are wholly con- 
sistent with this policy. It is still our objective 
to prevent a militaristic Germany from coming 
into being. It is still a matter of grave concern 
to us that Germany be a peaceful and democratic 
nation. We have no whol sacrifice these objec- 
tives by proposing that Germany contribute to 
the defense of the west. 

It is true that in some quarters, both American 
and German, there has arisen a feeling that the 
present situation is such that the United States 
is now inclined to “buy” or bid for German par- 
ticipation in European defense at the cost of our 
democratic objectives. I have taken every occa- 
sion to combat this notion in public statements 
and in practice. By this time, it is not a wide- 
spread notion any longer in Germany, though it 
still seems to be held in the United States, since 
even the Landsberg decisions were treated in this 
light by a section of the American press. 

I should like to say a few words on this subject 
too, because in your press release of February 2 
you refer to the decisions as though they were 
related to the political situation in Germany, and 
the issue of German participation in particular. 

The fact is that I appointed the Clemency Board 
in March 1950, long before there was any thought 
of German participation. I appointed the Board 
because I considered it a fundamental principle of 
American justice that. persons accused shall have a 
right of appeal. I call your attention to the fact 
that unlike criminal cases in the United States or 
England, there was no provision for these cases 
to have further court review for possible errors 
of law or fact after they had been passed on by the 
court of first instance. 

The Board’s report and my own examination of 
the cases were made entirely in the context of 
“justice American style,” as you put it, and with- 
out regard to political pressures of any kind. Iam 
sending ye a copy of a pamphlet which we have 
prepared on the Landsberg decisions. I hope you 
will look through it. I recommend especially to 
your attention the introduction to the Clemency 
Board’s report which begins on page 13. I also 
call your attention to the fact that the Board sub- 
mitted its report in August 1950, a month before 
the matter of German participation was first raised 
at the New York Conference of Foreign Ministers. 

As for the particular case of Alfried Krupp, 
I find it difficult to understand the reaction on 
any other basis than the effect of a notorious name. 
After a detailed study of this case, I was con- 
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vinced that Alfried Krupp deserved clemency. 
Coane there was reasonable doubt that he was 
responsible for the policies of the Krupp Co., in 
which he occupied a rather junior position. I 
also found it very doubtful that he had any re- 
sponsibility for the use of slave labor in the 

rupp plant. It is true that the name of Krupp 
stands as a symbol of evil, of the German arma- 
ments industry. I was not concerned with a sym- 
bol. Instead, I had to decide on the extent of the 
= of a specific individual, Alfried Krupp. 

thers whose responsibility was greater than his 
had been os lighter sentences (and had been 
released) for the same crimes for which he was 
convicted. Moreover, it was this man’s father, not 
the defendant, who helped finance Hitler and who 
was the directing force of the Krupp works. I 
am inclined to think that the son took his place 
in the dock largely because his father was on 
his death bed at the time. Certainly he would 
not have occupied as prominent a place if his 
father had likewise been tried. 

Finally, I should like to say that by reason of 
the Landsberg decisions, I believe that the true 
nature of the Nazi crimes, their depth and extent 
and their motivation, are better known and un- 
derstood today in Germany than they have ever 
been. We have sent out 780,000 copies of this 
pamphlet in Germany. More people have read 
and thought about the Nazi crimes than ever was 
the case during the trials, and the latter can no 
longer be dismissed as merely the law of the vic- 
tor over the vanquished. 

Germany is progressing. It has yet to meet the 

eat tests of its final status. They may not come 

or 10 or 15 years. The new Government has been 
in existence for little more than 1 year. Nazis 
do not control the Government. It is controlled 
by resistance people, former Weimar people, large 
representations of labor, Socialists, and Conserva- 
tives, but they are far from Nazis and just as 
fine people as the Liberals. There are on the outer 
fringes some Communists and some old Nazis. 
That is the present order of the German 
Government. 

Sincerely, 
Joun J. McCoy. 


Point 4 Agreement Signed 
With American Farm School in Greece 


[Released to the press May 15] 


An agreement providing a Point 4 grant of 
$181,400 to the Thessalonica Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Institute, (American Farm School), of 
Greece, was announced today by Technical Co- 
operation Administrator Henry G. Bennett. 

The agreement was signed by Dr. Bennett and 
President Craig R. Smith of the Board of Trustees 
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of the Institute. It provides scholarships for 
farm youths, specialized training courses for 
farmers, and an addition of two members to the 
school’s teaching staff. The Point 4 grant also 
will enable the school to get badly needed voca- 
tional training equipment and provide additional 
scholarships for students. 

Under today’s agreement, covering a 2-year pro- 
gram, 100 farm youths will receive scholarships 
each year. A series of six 7-week courses will be 
offered to train an additional 300 students yearly 
in the use of farm equipment. Two technicians 
will be added to the ae staff, one an American 
and one a Greek, trained in American methods. 
They will outline the courses and will help the 
school to become a pilot plant for rural improve- 
ment throughout Greece. 

Dr. Bennett expects the new program to become 
a factor in providing technical training in modern 
at methods and skills required for 
handling farm machinery and operating canning 
and pasteurizing plants. Dr. Bennett stated: 


Such skills will be spread among all the Greek villages, 
through demonstrations on the farms by students trained 
at the school. The short courses will teach the funda- 
mentals of agricultural and industrial practices to a large 
number of people. Greece’s immediate problem is to 
grow more food for its people. They have been living 
in hardship since before World War II. One of the most 
effective ways to help them raise their standard of living 
is to train agricultural leaders and teachers. 

We hope and believe that the young men trained in 
the American Farm School will form a nucleus for a 
nation-wide farm extension service. Economic progress 
begins on the farm. Increased production can come only 
from spreading modern farm practices. 


Today’s agreement with the American Farm 
School marks the seventh Point 4 grant to private 
organizations with established reputations in tech- 
nical and educational work. ree agreements 
have been made with the Near East Foundation 
for work in Iran and Syria, one with the Booker 
T. Washington Institute in Liberia, one with the 
American University of Beirut, and one with 
Athens College, in Greece. 

The Institute was incorporated in the State of 
New York in 1904. Completely supported by vol- 
untary contributions, it is a nonsectarian, nonpolit- 
ical, and nongovernmental agency for practical 
training. It provides a practical program to im- 
prove rural economy by training Greeks in agri- 
= sciences and vocational and technical 
skills, 

The teacher and the student till the fields, select 
the seed, do the harvesting and marketing. The 
results have been outstanding. The graduates 
have settled in i193 communities where their skill 
is helping others. More than 80 percent are on 
farms, in Government agricultural work, or with 
private agricultural agencies. The Greek Gov- 
ernment, in recognition of the services rendered, 
has exempted the school from all taxes and import 
duties. American specialists in economic recon- 
struction have praised its work and usefulness. 
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U.S.-Denmark Sign Defense Agreement for Greenland 


[Released to the press May 18] 


The following is the text of the United States-Danish 
agreement concerning the defense of Greenland which was 
signed on April 27, 1951, at Copenhagen. The agreement 
was today submitted to the Danish Parliament for ap- 
proval. The agreement will come into effect upon notifica- 
tion by the Danish Government to the United States that 
parliamentary approval has been given. 


Agreement Between the Government of the United 
States and the Government of the Kingdom of 
Denmark, Pursuant to the North Atlantic Treaty, 
Concerning the Defense of Greenland 


Preamble 


The Government of the United States of America and 
the Government of the Kingdom of Denmark, 

being parties to the North Atlantic Treaty signed at 
Washington on April 4, 1949, 

having regard to their responsibilities thereunder for 
the defense of the North Atlantic Treaty area, 

desiring to contribute to such defense and thereby to 
their own defense in accordance with the principles of 
self-help and mutual aid, and 

having been requested by the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (Nato) to negotiate arrangements under 
which armed forces of the parties to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization may make use of facilities in Green- 
land in defense of Greenland and the rest of the North 
Atlantic Treaty area, 

have entered into an Agreement for the benefit of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization in terms as set forth 
below: 


Article I 


The Government of the United States of America and 
the Government of the Kingdom of Denmark, in order to 
promote stability and well-being in the North Atlantic 
Treaty area by uniting their efforts for collective defense 
and for the preservation of peace and security and for 
the development of their collective capacity to resist armed 
attack, will each take such measures as are necessary or 
appropriate to carry out expeditiously their respective 
and joint responsibilities in Greenland, in accordance 
with Nato plans. 


Article II 


In order that the Government of the United States of 
America as a party to the North Atlantic Treaty may 
assist the Government of the Kingdom of Denmark by 
establishing and/or operating such defense areas as the 
two Governments, on the basis of Nato defense plans, may 
from time to time agree to be necessary for the develop- 
ment of the defense of Greenland and the rest of the 
North Atlantic Treaty area, and which the Government 
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of the Kingdom of Denmark is unable to establish and 
operate singlehanded, the two Governments in respect of 
the defense areas thus selected, agree to the following: 


1. The national flags of both countries shall fly over 
the defense areas. 

2. Division of responsibility for the operation and main- 
tenance of the defense areas shall be determined from 
time to time by agreement between the two Governments 
in each case. 

3. In cases where it is agreed that responsibility for 
the operation and maintenance of any defense area shall 
fall to the Government of the United States of America, 
the following provisions shall apply: 


(a) The Danish Commander-in-Chief of Greenland 
may attach Danish military personnel to the staff of 
the commanding officer of such defense area, under the 
command of an officer with whom the United States com- 
manding officer shall consult on all important local matters 
affecting Danish interests. 

(b) Without prejudice to the sovereignty of the King- 
dom of Denmark over such defense area and the natural 
right of the competent Danish authorities to free move- 
ment everywhere in Greenland, the Government of the 
United States of America, without compensation to the 
Government of the Kingdom of Denmark, shall be entitled 
within such defense area and the air spaces and waters 
adjacent thereto: 


(i) to improve and generally to fit the area for 
military use; 

(ii) to construct, install, maintain, and operate 
facilities and equipment, including meteorological and 
communications facilities and equipment, and to store 
supplies ; 

(iii) to station and house personnel and to pro- 
vide for their health, recreation and welfare, 

(iv) to provide fer the protection and internal 
security of the area; 

(v) to establish and maintain postal facilities and 
commissary stores ; 

(vi) to control landings, take-offs, anchorages, 
moorings, movements, and operation of ships, aircraft, and 
waterborne craft and vehicles, with due respect for the 
responsibilities of the Government of the Kingdom of Den- 
mark in regard to shipping and aviation; 

(vii) to improve and deepen harbors, channels, 
entrances, and anchorages. 


(c) The Government of the Kingdom of Denmark 
reserves the right to use such defense area in cooperation 
with the Government of the United States of America for 
the defense of Greenland and the rest of the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty area, and to construct such facilities and under- 
take such activities therein as will not impede the activi- 
ties of the Government of the United States of America 
in such area. 

4. In cases where it is agreed that responsibility 
for the operation and maintenance of any defense area 
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shall fall to the Government of the Kingdom of Denmark, 
the following provisions shall apply: 


(a) The Government of the United States of America 
may attach United States military personnel to the staff of 
the commanding officer of such defense area, under the 
command of an officer with whom the Danish command- 
ing officer shall consult on all important local matters 
affecting United States interests pursuant to the North 
Atlantic Treaty. 

(b) The Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica, without compensation to the Government of the King- 
dom of Denmark, may use such defense area in coopera- 
tion with the Government of the Kingdom of Denmark 
for the defense of Greenland and the rest of the North 
Atlantic Treaty area, and may construct such facilities 
and undertake such activities therein as will not impede 
the activities of the Government of the Kingdom of Den- 
mark in such area. 


Article III 


1. The operation of the United States naval station at 
Grgnnedal will be transferred to the Government of the 
Kingdom of Denmark as soon as practicable and there- 
upon the Government of the Kingdom of Denmark will 
take over the utilization of the United States installa- 
tions at Grgnnedal on the following terms: 


(a) United States ships, aircraft and armed forces 
shall have free access to Grgnnedal with a view to the 
defense of Greenland and the rest of the North Atlantic 
Treaty area. The same right of access shall be accorded 
to the ships, aircraft and armed forces of other Govern- 
ments parties to the North Atlantic Treaty as may be 
required in fulfillment of Nato plans. 

(b) The Government of the Kingdom of Denmark will 
assume responsibility for the operation, to the same ex- 
tent as hitherto, of the meteorological reporting service 
at Grénnedal, except for such future changes as might 
be mutually agreed upon. The Government of the King- 
dom of Denmark likewise will assume responsibility for 
the maintenance of all United States buildings and equip- 
ment at Gr¢gnnedal. 

(c) Details regarding the use by the Government of 
the Kingdom of Denmark of United States property re- 
maining at Grgnnedal, including provisions for reason- 
able protection, thereof, the servicing of United States 
ships and aircraft, and the disposition of fuels and other 
stores, will be the subject of separate negotiations be- 
tween representatives of the two Governments. It is 
agreed in this connection that, provided notification is 
given in each case to the Danish Commander-in-Chief of 
Greenland, the Government of the Kingdom of Denmark 
will have no objection to inspections of United States 
property remaining at Grgnnedal, so long as that sta- 
tion is used by the Government of the Kingdom of Den- 
mark. 


2. If the obligations of either party under the North 
Atlantic Treaty should necessitate activities at Grgnnedal 
in excess of what the Government of the Kingdom of 
Denmark is able to accomplish alone it is agreed that the 
Government of the Kingdom of Denmark will request that 
this station shall become a defense area according to the 
provisions of Article II of this Agreement. 


Article IV 


In connection with activities for the defense of Green- 
land and the rest of the North Atlantic Treaty area, the 
defense areas will, so far as practicable, be made avai!- 
able to vessels and aircraft belonging to other Govern- 
ments parties to the North Atlantic Treaty and to the 
armed forces of such Governments. 


Article V 


1. Under such conditions as may be agreed upon, the 
Government of the Kingdom of Denmark will, so far as 
practicable, provide such meteorological and communica- 
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tions services in Greenland as may be required to facili- 
tate operations under this Agreement. 

2. The Government of the Kingdom of Denmark agrees, 
so far as practicable, to make and furnish to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America topographic, 
hydrographic, coast and geodetic surveys and aerial photo- 
graphs, etc., of Greenland as may be desirable to facili- 
tate operations under this Agreement. If the Govern- 
ment of the Kingdom of Denmark should be unable to 
furnish the required data, the Government of the United 
States of America, upon agreement with the appropriate 
Danish authorities, may make such surveys or photo- 
graphs. Copies of any such surveys or photographs made 
by the Government of the United States of America shall 
be furnished to the Government of the Kingdom of Den- 
mark. The Government of the United States of America 
may also, upon similar agreement, make such technical 
and engineering surveys as may be necessary in the 
selection of defense areas. 

3. In keeping with the provisions of Article VI of this 
Agreement, and in accordance with general rules mutually 
agreed upon and issued by the appropriate Danish au- 
thorities in Greenland, the Government of the United 
States of America may enjoy, for its public vessels and 
aircraft and its armed forces and vehicles, the right of 
free access to and movement between the defense areas 
through Greenland, including territorial waters, by land, 
air and sea. This right shall include freedom from com- 
pulsory pilotage and from light or harbor dues. United 
States aircraft may fly over and land in any territory in 
Greenland, including the territorial waters thereof, with- 
out restriction except as mutually agreed upon. 


Article VI 


The Government of the United States of America 
agrees to cooperate to the fullest degree with the Gov- 
ernment of the Kingdom of Denmark and its authorities 
in Greenland in carrying out operations under this Agree- 
ment. Due respect will be given by the Government of 
the United States of America and by United States 
nationals in Greenland to all the laws, regulations and 
customs pertaining to the local population and the in- 
ternal administration of Greenland, and every effort will 
be made to avoid any contact between United States 
personnel and the local population which the Danish 
authorities do not consider desirable for the conduct of 
operations under this Agreement. 


Article VII 


1. All materials, equipment, and supplies required in 
connection with operations under this Agreement, in- 
cluding food, stores, clothing, and other goods intended 
for use or consumption by members of United States 
armed forces and civilians employed by or under a con- 
tract with the Government of the United States of America 
for the performance of work in Greenland in connection 
with operations under this Agreement, and members of 
their families, and the personal and household effects of 
such military and civilian personnel, shall be permitted 
entry into Greenland free of inspection, customs duties, 
excise taxes or other charges; and no export tax shall be 
charged on such materials, equipment, supplies or effects 
in the event of shipment from Greenland. 

2. The aforesaid military and civilian personnel, and 
members of their families, shall be exempt from all forms 
of taxation, assessments or other levies by the Govern- 
ment of the Kingdom of Denmark or by the Danish au- 
thorities in Greenland. No national of the United States 
of America or corporation organized under the laws of 
the United States of America shall be liable to pay income 
tax to the Government of the Kingdom of Denmark or to 
the Danish authorities in Greenland in respect of any 
profits derived under a contract made with the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America in connection with 
operations under this Agreement or any tax in respect of 
any service or work for the Government of the United 
States of America in connection with operations under this 
Agreement. 
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Article VIII 


The Government of the United States of America shall 
have the right to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over those 
defense areas in Greenland for which it is responsible 
under Article II (3.) and over any offenses which may 
be committed in Greenland by the aforesaid military or 
civilian personnel or by members of their families, as well 
as over other persons within such defense areas except 
Danish nationals, it being understood, however, that the 
Government of the United States of America may turn 
over to the Danish authorities in Greenland for trial any 
person committing an offense within such defense areas. 


Article IX 


The laws of the Kingdom of Denmark shall not operate 
to prevent the admission to or departure from the defense 
areas or other localities in Greenland of any military or 
civilian personnel whose presence in such defense areas 
or other localities in Greenland is required in connection 
with operations under this Agreement, or of members of 
their families. 

Article X 


Upon the coming into force of a Nato agreement to 
which the two Governments are parties pertaining to the 
subjects involved in Articles VII, VIII, and IX of this 
Agreement, the provisions of the said articles will be 
superseded by the terms of such agreement to the extent 
that they are incompatible therewith. If it should appear 
that any of the provisions of such NATo agreement may be 
inappropriate to the conditions in Greenland, the two 
Governments will consult with a view to making mutually 
acceptable adjustments. 


Article XI 


All property provided by the Government of the United 
States of America and located in Greenland shall remain 
the property of the Government of the United States of 
America. All removable improvements and facilities 
erected or constructed by the Government of the United 
States of America in Greenland and all equipment, ma- 
terial, supplies and goods brought into Greenland by the 
Government of the United States of America may be re- 
moved from Greenland free of any restriction, or disposed 
of in Greenland by the Government of the United States 
of America after consultation with the Danish authori- 
ties, at any time before the termination of this Agreement 
or within a reasonable time thereafter. It is understood 
that any areas or facilities made available to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America under this Agree- 
ment need not be left in the condition in which they were 
at the time they were thus made available. 


Article XII 


Upon the coming into force of this Agreement, the 
Agreement Relating to the Defense of Greenland between 
the two Governments signed in Washington on April 9, 
1941, shall cease to be in force. 


Article XIII 


1. Nothing in this Agreement is to be interpreted as 
affecting command relationships. 

2. Questions of interpretation which may arise in the 
application of this Agreement shall be submitted to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Kingdom of Denmark 
and to the United States Ambassador to Denmark. 

3. The two Governments agree to give sympathetic con- 
sideration to any representations which either may make 
after this Agreement has been in force a reasonable time, 
proposing a review of this Agreement to determine 
whether modifications in the light of experience or 
amended Nato plans are necessary or desirable. Any 
such modifications shall be by mutual consent. 


Article XIV 


1. This Agreement shall be subject to parliamentary . 


approval in Denmark. It shall come into force on the 
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day on which notice of such parliamentary approval is 
given to the Government of the United States of America. 

2. This Agreement, being in implementation of the 
North Atlantic Treaty, shall remain in effect for the 
duration of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

Signed in Copenhagen in duplicate in the English and 
Danish languages, both texts being equally authentic, this 
twenty-seventh day of April, 1951, by the undersigned 
duly authorized representatives of the Government of the 
United States of America and the Government of the 
Kingdom of Denmark. 


For the United States of America: 


EUGENIE ANDERSON 
United States Ambassador 


For the Kingdom of Denmark: 


OLE Bsgrn Krarr 
Foreign Minister 


DDT to Iran for Malaria Contrvi 


[Released to the press May 29] 


Twenty tons of DDT have left Idlewild Inter- 
national Airport in New York for Iran to be used 
in a malaria control pry ee being conducted by 
the Iranian Ministry of Public Health in coopera- 
tion with the Point 4 administration. The air 
shipments are being pick up by truck or another 
airlift at Beirut and delivered in Iran in time to 
continue the fight against malaria-carrying mos- 
quitoes. Additional shipments of DDT will be 
made at a later date to Beirut by ship, whence the 
DDT will either be trucked or airlifted to Iran. 

Technical Cooperation Administrator Henry G. 
Bennett said that Point 4 is cooperating in the 
campaign against malaria in the area near the Cas- 

ian Sea at the request of the Iranian Government. 

r. Bennett said: 

The program was started by the Iranian Ministry of 
of Public Health last year, and it was extremely success- 
ful. However, a malaria control project falls short of 
its mark unless it is continued for at least 3 years, so 
Point 4 was called in to help in the second year of the 
operation. 

About 2,500,000 people live in the affected area. This 
means that approximately a half million dwellings must 
be sprayed. Two Point 4 technicians, Dr. Emil E. Palm- 
quist and Frederick A. Aldridge, both of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, are cooperating with the Ministry in the program. 
Dr. Palmquist is Deputy Director of the Point 4 Village 
Improvement Program in Iran and Director of its public 
health activities. Mr. Aldridge is Chief Sanitary Engi- 
neer. 

Last year’s campaign cut the incidence of malaria 
from 88 to 35 percent in the Caspian area. Experts pre- 
dict that the continuation of the fight for another 2 years 
will wipe out the malaria-carrying mosquito and greatly 
improve the health of the people of the district. At present 
malaria is sapping the energy of the people so that they 
cannot produce enough food. 


Dr. Franklin S. Harris, of Logan, Utah, Tech- 
nical Director of the Iranian-United States Joint 
Commission for Rural Development, said that 
malaria control is vital to economic progress of 
Iran, with which Point 4 is seuneiaik 
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Radio Moscow Increases Foreign 
Propaganda Output 


The Department of State announced on May 26 
that the new summer schedule of Radio Moscow— 
in spite of the immense cost of Russia’s radio 
jamming operations—shows an increase in foreign 
propaganda output of more than 25 percent over 
a year ago. 

adio Moscow has doubled its English-language 
service to North America during the last 6 months 
and, also, has made substantial increases in its 
propaganda output to Western European coun- 
tries. 

One of the largest increases has been in Radio 
Moscow’s German-language services for Germany, 
which also has been doubled in recent months. 

Other principal increases in Western European 
output have been in English to the United King- 
dom and in French programs. 

The Kremlin appears satisfied with its propa- 
ganda operations in the satellite countries, for 
in those areas only the Hungarian-language serv- 
ice is increased, and that to only a slight extent. 

In Spanish-language services to Latin America, 
there have been increases. However, the Portu- 
guese service for Brazil remains at about its pre- 
vious level. 

Services in Indonesian Malay have been doubled 
in the last 6 months. Other details on South East 
Asian language services have not been reported. 

In Yugoslav languages, the only reported in- 
crease is in Slovene, which was slightly increased. 

To the Middle East, Radio Moscow has in- 
creased its Arabic broadcasts, while other lan- 
guage services to that area apparently remained 
unchanged. 


VOA Broadcasts in Georgian Language 


On May 24, the Department announced that the 
Voice of America will inaugurate a daily 15-min- 
ute broadcast to the Soviet Union in the Georgian 
language starting Saturday, May 26. 

The program will consist of news and commen- 
tary and will supplement Voice of America broad- 
casts beamed to the Soviet Union in Russian and 
Ukrainian. Additional broadcasts to the Soviet 
Union will be added within the next few weeks in 
Tatar, Turkestani, Azerbaijani, and Armenian. 

The Georgian program will be broadcast at 
11:15 am. ed.s.t. (7:15 p.m. Georgian time) 
with simultaneous relays by transmitters at 
Munich and Tangier. The program will be re- 
broadcast over Munich, Tangier, and BBC facili- 
ties at 9: 30 p.m. Georgian time. 

The Georgian program will increase the Voice 
of America broadcast output to approximately 46 
program hours daily and its language service to 37. 
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New VOA Programs to South Asia 


The Department of State announced on May 16 
that the Voice of America has gained a new radio 
relay for broadcasts beamed to South Asia under 
an agreement just concluded between the Govern- 
—_ of Ceylon and the Government of the United 

tates. 

Under terms of the agreement, the United 
States Government will furnish and install cer- 
tain radio transmission and associated equipment 
for use by Radio Ceylon in return for certain 
facilities to be accorded by the Government of 
Ceylon for the broadcast of VOA programs over 
Radio Ceylon. 

Starting May 15, the Radio Ceylon facilities 
will be used to relay daily 30-minute Voice of 
America broadcasts in Hindi to India, Urdu to 
Pakistan, and English to South Asia generally. 

The inaugural programs included special mes- 
sages from Vice President Barkley, Secretary 
Acheson, George C. McGhee, Assistant Secretary 
for Near Eastern, South Asian and African Af- 
fairs, and Foy D. Kohler, Chief of the State 
Department’s International Broadcasting Divi- 
sion. 


Vice President Barkley said: 


As we endeavor to build a lasting peace, we realize 
more and more keenly the need for genuine understanding 
not only among Governments but also among people who 
support these Governments. 


Secretary Acheson said: 


I am confident that the more we know about each other 
the stronger will be the foundation for cooperation in 
establishing peace throughout the world and in enabling 
people everywhere to live happier and richer lives. 


Mr. McGhee said: 


It has been our experience in the past that Voice of 
America broadcasts create a two-way street for the ex- 
change of ideas and the growth of friendship. It is my 
sincere hope that such a two-way street will develop 
between the people of the United States and the people 
of South Asia. 


Mr. Kohler described the new programs as a 
milestone in the growth of international friend- 
ship. 

The Voice of America also began new programs 
this week in Thai and Albanian and added pro- 
grams in Finnish and in English to the Far East. 
The new programs increased the Voice of America 
broadcast output to approximately 45 hours daily 
in 37 languages and dialects. 

In the inaugural Albanian program, Secretary 
Acheson said : 

Your hopes for a free and sovereign country have yet 
to be realized. In helping you develop your future as 
a free and independent member of the community of 
nations, the United States Government through this radio 
program will bring you the tools of judgment—the facts. 
The Voice of America will bring you what you have been 
too long denied—truth from the free world. 


The initial Thai program included messages 
from Vice President Barkley, Secretary Acheson, 
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Thai Ambassador Prince Wan Whet, and Dean 
Rusk, Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs. 


Mr. Rusk said: 


The part Thailand is taking in the free world struggle 
to preserve the peace and independence of all people is a 
bright ray of hope in these dark hours. 


VOA Inaugurates Programs 
to Estonia and Latvia 


The Voice of America inaugurated daily 15- 
minute broadcasts in Estonian and Latvian on 
Sunday, June 3. 

On the same day, broadcasts in a third Baltic 
language, Lithuanian, which began last February 
16, were increased from 15 to 30 minutes daily. 

The inaugural Estonian and Latvian programs 
included special messages from Edward W. Bar- 
rett, Assistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs. 

The Estonian broadcast also included statements 
by Johannes Kaiv, acting Consul-General of 
Estonia in charge of the Legation; and Senator 
Paul Douglas of Illinois. The Latvian program 
will include statements by Jules Feldmans, Lat- 
vian Minister to Washington, and Representative 
O. K. Armstrong of Missouri. Senator Douglas’ 
statement also was carried on the additional 
Lithuanian program. 

The Estonian and Latvian programs will in- 
crease the output of the Voice of America to about 
4614 program hours daily in 39 language services. 
Both programs will emanate from the United 
States with simultaneous Munich and Tangier 
relays. The Estonian program will start at 11:30 
a. m. e. d. s. t. (6:30 p. m. Estonian time) and 
the Latvian program at 11:45 a. m.e. d. s. t. 
(6:45 p. m. Latvian time). The format of both 
includes news, features, and special events during 
the week. 

The inaugural program in the expanded Lithu- 
anian service will be beamed from the United 
States at 5:45 p. m.e. d.s. t. (12:45 a. m. 
Lithuanian time) with simultaneous Munich, 
Tangier, and BBC relays. 


Raymond Swing Appointed 
to VOA Staff 


The Department of State announced on May 26 
that Raymond Swing, internationally known radio 
news commentator, will join the staff of the Voice 
of America in New York as special political com- 
mentator effective May 28. 

In addition to writing and voicing political com- 
mentaries for overseas broadcasts, Mr. Swing will 
serve as adviser on the entire news and commen- 
tary output of the Voice of America. 
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Americans Detained in Communist 
China Denied Access to Legal Counsel 


[Released to the press May 21] 


The Department of State has been extremely 
concerned for an extended period of time over the 
imprisonment by Chinese Communist authorities 
of a number of American nationals, now believed 
to number more than 30. At least some are defi- 
nitely known to have been allowed no communica- 
tion with anyone outside. In most cases, the local 
Chinese Communist authorities have given ng ex- 
planation of the arrests or any information con- 
cerning the welfare or whereabouts of the persous 
arrested. Access has been denied to legal counsel 
and to British officials, who have been represent- 
ing American interests in Communist China since 
the closure of our consulates. This Government 
has been in constant communication on this subject 
with the British Government. 

On April 30, the British Chargé d’Affaires at 
Peiping, acting on instructions of the Foreign 
Office, made representations to the responsible 
Chinese Communist authorities at Peiping on 
behalf of all Americans arrested, as well as the 
United Kingdom, Canadian, and Australian na- 
tionals under arrest. He appealed to these au- 
thorities to take appropriate steps to permit those 
imprisoned to have access to legal counsel and to 
friends outside. It was hoped that their speedy 
release would be effected, on humanitarian no less 
than on equitable grounds. No reply has yet been 
received by the British Government from the 
Chinese Communist authorities. 

The Department of State has also been con- 
cerned for some time over the continued denial by 
Chinese Communist authorities of exit permits 
to certain Americans, including a number of 
Shanghai businessmen, some of whom have been 
endeavoring for over a year to leave China. Arbi- 
trary refusal to permit aliens to depart from a 
country is of course a violation of the elementary 
principles of international law and practice. 


President of Ecuador To Visit U.S. 


[Released to the press June 1] 


Galo Plaza, President of Ecuador, has accepted 
President Truman’s invitation to visit the United 
States. The invitation was presented to President 
Galo Plaza by Ambassador Paul C. Daniels. 

President Galo Plaza will arrive in Washing- 
ton on June 20, where he will remain until Sun- 
day, June 24. He will then proceed to New York 
for several days and then fly to San Francisco on 
June 27, leaving the United States on June 29. 
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Twentieth Report of U. N. Command Operations in Korea 


FOR THE PERIOD APRIL 16-30, 1951! 


U.N. doc. 8/2170 
Transmitted May 25, 1951 


I herewith submit report number 20 of the 
United Nations Command Operations in Korea 
for the period 16-30 April, inclusive. United 
Nations Command Communiqués numbers 855- 
869, inclusive, provided detailed accounts of these 
operations. 

Following an artillery preparation, Chinese 
Communist Forces, composed primarily of fresh 
troops, and massed along the western half of the 
front, launched the initial assaults of a general 
offensive during the night of 22-23 April. The 
main effort was made on the twenty-five mile front 
between Yonchon and Sachang. Simultaneously, 
to the west and southwest of this sector, the enemy 
bridged the Imjin River northeast of Seoul. To 
the east of his main effort he made moderately 
strong attacks whose only significant success was 
to drive a salient approximately four miles deep 
into United Nations lines to the east and southeast 
of Inje. 

United Nations Forces conducted an orderly 


1Transmitted to the Security Council by Ambassador 
Warren R. Austin, U.S. representative in the Security 
Council, on May 25. For texts of the first, second, third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh reports to the Security Council on U.N. command 
operation in Korea, see BULLETIN, of Aug. 7, 1950, p. 203; 
Aug. 28, 1950, p. 323; and Sept. 11, 1950, p. 403; Oct. 2, 
1950, p. 584; Oct. 16, 1950, p. 603; Nov. 6, 1950, p. 729; 
Nov. 18, 1950, p. 759; Jan. 8, 1951, p. 43, and Feb. 19, 1951, 
p. 304, respectively. The reports which have been pub- 
lished separately as Department of State publications 
3935, 3955, 3962, 3978, 3986, 4006, 4015, and 4108 respec- 
tively will appear hereafter only in the BULLETIN. The 
twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth reports appear in the 
BULLETIN of Mar. 19, 1951, p. 470; the fifteenth and six- 
teenth reports in the BULLETIN of Apr. 16, 1951, p. 625; 
the seventeenth report in the BuLLETIN of Apr. 30, 1951, 
p. 710; the eighteenth in BULLETIN of May 7, 1951, p. 755; 
a special report by the U.N. Commanding General, in 
BULLETIN of May 21, 1951, p. 828; and the nineteenth re- 
port in BULLETIN of June 4, 1951, p. 910. 
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withdrawal maintaining the integrity of major 
units and inflicting maximum casualties on the 
enemy. Artillery concentrations and aggressive 
local counter-attacks, including the use of Tank- 
Infantry Task Forces, contributed to the piece- 
meal destruction of the enemy’s offensive potential. 
In no instance during the period of this report was 
the enemy able to achieve a significant penetration 
in force. In the area of the enemy’s main effort, 
the British, Turkish and Greek contingents dis- 
tinguished themselves in the forefront of the bat- 
tle area. Ignoring casualties, the enemy strove 
unsuccessfully to isolate and entrap United Na- 
tions units. By 30 April, the hostile advance had 
carried up to thirty-five miles southward on a forty 
mile front extending from the immediate vicinity 
of Seoul to the Hongchon area in central Korea. 
Somewhat smaller gains had been scored to the east 
and west of this sector. 

For the current offensive, the enemy concen- 
trated nine Chinese Communist Force Armies on a 
fifty mile sector of the west, and established a re- 
serve of three to five additional armies immedi- 
ately in rear of this force, providing a total avail- 
able force in the forward battle area of from thirty- 
four to forty Chinese Communist Force Divisions, 
plus four North Korean divisions on the extreme 
western flank. On the fifty mile front from 
Hwachon to the east coast, there were one Chinese 
Communist Force Army and three North Korean 
Corps, totaling twelve to fourteen divisions. It 
is thus apparent that the enemy has mustered al- 
most the maximum forces available to him in 
Korea for a major effort in the west. Not count- 
ing the twelve badly mauled Chinese Communist 
Force Divisions, which are not considered im- 
mediately available for combat, the enemy has 
now expanded his effective forces in Korea to a 
total of more than seventy divisions. 

Front lines at the end of the period ran gen- 
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erally almost due east from the Han River, pass- 
ing three miles north of Seoul, to Munye, and 
thence northeast through Songdong, Chaun, and 
Sori to Habong near the east coast. 

Enemy guerrilla units remained on the defen- 
sive, except for two minor incidents during the 
period, though groups up to battalion size were 
contacted by United Nations Security Forces in 
south-central Korea. The present strength of 
these forces is estimated at about 12,000. 

Constant patrol and daily reconnaissance op- 
erations by United Nations Naval Forces con- 
tinued to deny to the enemy the use of Korean 
waters and to prevent enemy interference with the 
movements of United Nations shipping to and 
from Korea. The United Nations Fleet operating 
in Korean waters now includes ships from Aus- 
tralia, Denmark, Canada, The Republic of Korea, 
Thailand, the United Kingdom, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand and the United States. 

A large United Nations Destroyer and Frigate 
group concentrated at Wonsan shelling bridges, 
highways and railroads as part of a highly effective 
program of interdiction of main enemy lines of 
communication. Further to the north Songjin 
and Chongjin were subjected to heavy naval gun- 
fire with emphasis on bridges, tunnels, roads and 
rail crossings. On the west coast the United 
Nations Naval interdiction program ranged along 
the front northwest of Seoul and along the Korean 
coast from Inchon north. 

The principal weight of United Nations carrier- 
based air attacks was shifted to close support of 
United Nations ground units as the enemy began 
his long expected ground offensive. As a result 
of these air operations, the enemy has suffered 
heavy losses of personnel and material. 

Check minesweeping operations continued on 
both coasts of Korea mainly for the protection of 
ships engaged in shore bombardment. Driftin 
mines continued to be sighted in substantia 
numbers. 

Continuous attacks upon the enemy immediately 
confronting United Nations ground forces formed 
the predominant role of United Nations Air 
Forces during the period. Through intermit- 
tently poor weather, United Nations Air Forces 
attacked enemy forces exposed by movement in 
attack resulting in large numbers of enemy 
casualties. 

There are continuing indications of possible 
enemy intent to employ air power offensively 
against the United Nations forces. For this rea- 
son, enemy airfields in Korea are kept under con- 
tinuing surveillance. There is, of course, no 
means of preventing the enemy from launching at- 
tacks from Manchurian bases if he elects to do so. 

Communications targets continued under attack 
with relatively light opposition by MIG-—15’s in 
northwest Korea. 

Beginning in mid-April large quantities of 
United Nations leaflets were air-dropped over 
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enemy troops in front-line positions and in staging 
areas to the rear, warning that their Communist 
leaders were planning another massive attack in 
which thousands upon thousands of them would 
be sacrificed without purpose except to further the 
cause of aggression. en this attack was 
launched late in April, leaflets and loudspeaker 
broadcasts were used to tell enemy soldiers of the 
exorbitant price in lives which their officers, all 
along the line, were expending for every mile of 
territory, and to show the enemy that the alterna- 
tive to this certain death was surrender and hu- 
mane treatment by the United Nations Forces. 
More than 355 million leaflets have now been 
disseminated in Korea. Radio broadcasts, in con- 
junction with leaflets, have kept the Korean people 
informed on the renewed Communist offensive and 
its significance to Korea in terms of added destruc- 
tion of life and property. 

In the past few weeks large numbers of enemy 
prisoners of war formerly interned in enclosures 
of United Nations prisoner of war camp number 
one in the Pusan area have been transferred to 
Koje-Do. At the present time there are over 
90,000 prisoners of war interned at the Koje-Do 
prisoner of war camp. The new prisoner of war 
camp is nearing completion and many prisoners 
of war are engaged in construction work which is 
designed to improve living conditions and to raise 
the sanitary standards within the camp area. 
Koje-Do Island is a site which has been carefully 
selected from the standpoint of the health and 
welfare of prisoners of war. The geographical lo- 
cations of the new enclosures have been trans- 
mitted to the enemy through the International 
Committee of the Red Cross, Geneva, Switzerland, 
in accordance with the Geneva Convention rela- 
tive to the treatment of prisoners of war, 12 
August 1949. 


Designs Selected for U.N. Stamps 


Secretary-General Trygve Lie announced on 
May 17 the results of the work of the special com- 
mittee he had appointed to give final approval to 
the designs for the first issue of United Nations 
postage stamps. 

Eight designs were approved, six to be used for 
the eleven regular denominations and two for 
the four air-mail denominations. The regular 
stamps will be issued in 1¢, 114¢, 2¢, 3¢, 5¢, 10¢, 
15¢, 20¢, 25¢, 50¢, and $1 values. The air-mail 
stamps will be 6¢, 10¢, 15¢, and 25¢ values. 

The date of issue of United Nations stamps will 
depend on the time required for their production. 
It is expected that they will be ready by the middle 
of September of this year. However, all the de- 
nominations will not be issued simultaneously but 
in three groups with an interval of some weeks 
between issues. 
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Current Status of Contributions for Korean 


and Palestine Relief Programs 


U.N. doc. A/1801 
Dated May 16, 1951 


Report by the Secretary-General to the Negotiating Com- 
mittee on Contributions to Programmes of Relief and 
Rehabilitation 


The Negotiating Committee on Contributions to 
Programmes of Relief and Rehabilitation in 
Korea and Relief and Reintegration of Palestine 
Refugees, in its report of 28 January 1951 
(A/1769), recommended the following action by 
the Secretary-General : 

“The Secretary-General should request all Govern- 
ments to place written statements regarding their contri- 
butions to both funds in his hands not later than 20 
February 1951, so that the results of both appeals may be 
made public as soon as possible thereafter. 

‘‘(a) Where representatives have made offers be- 
fore the Committee, the Secretary-General should request 
their Governments formally to confirm and if possible to 
increase these offers by the above date. 

“(b) Where Governments have not yet made offers 
to both funds, the Secretary-General should request them 
to communicate to him the amounts of their proposed 
contributions not later than the above date.” 

On or about 1 February 1951, the Secretary- 
General addressed letters to all Member States 
and a number of non-member States, enclosing the 
report of the Negotiating Committee, and making 
the requests recommended in it. A target date of 
20 February 1951 was set though it was realized 
that this would provide too short a period for 
many Governments to take appropriate action. 

The results to date can be summarized as fol- 
lows, though a detailed list is attached to the 
present report as Annexes I and II. 


Programme of Relief and Rehabilitation 
of Korea 


A. Of the 13 Governments which made offers, 
12 have formally confirmed them. 

B. Of these contributions, one represents an in- 
crease over the amount advised to the Negotiating 
Committee and 2, while not changed in amount, 
are no longer subject to conditions which might 
have reduced their maximum value. 

C. Eight additional Governments have replied 
to the Secretary-General’s request by making new 
offers and formally confirming them at the same 
time. 


Epttor’s Note: For text of the United States reply see 
Butwetin of March 19, 1951, page 469. 
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D. Including the offers made to the Secretary- 
General under the Security Council resolutions on 
Korea,* 43 Governments are to date participating 
in the Korea programme of relief and rehabilita- 
tion. 


Programme of Relief and Reintegration 
of Palestine Refugees 


A. Of the 14 Governments which made offers, 
13 have formally confirmed them. 

B. Of these, one offer to the Committee has been 
increased and one other, while not changed in 
amount, is no longer subject to conditions which 
might have reduced its value. 

C. Seven additional Governments have replied 
to the Secretary-General’s request by making new 
offers and formally confirming them at the same 
time. 

D. A total of 21 Governments are therefore par- 
ticipating up to date in the Palestine programme. 

Periodically during the past two months, the 
Secretary-General has publicized all confirma- 
tions of either old or new offers as they have been 
received. Similarly, special efforts have been 
made to obtain the widest publicity at the time of 
the actual receipt of major contributions, The 
Information Centres in both the areas to be as- 
sisted have also endeavoured to publicize the offers 
on every possible occasion. 

The Secretary-General expresses the hope that 
the result of the Negotiating Committee’s earlier 
work, as reflected in the present status of the 
financing for both programmes, is sufficiently en- 
couraging to warrant the continuation of its nego- 
tiations throughout the present session of the 
General Assembly. 


ANNEX 1 


Contributions Made or Offers Formally Confirmed Towards 
the Relief of the Civil Population of Korea, Under the 
Security Council Resolutions on Korea or General Assem- 
bly Resolution 410 (V) of 1 December 1950 


The following should be noted: 
1. This list does not include offers of military 


aid or related items, such as military hospitals and 
strategic material. 


» 


*$/1511, 8/1588, and S/1657. 
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2. This list does not include the large amount 
of civilian relief and rehabilitation assistance sup- 
plied by the United States Government through 
the Unified Command, estimated to be approxi- 
— 85 million dollars. 

ll offers are shown in dollar equivalents, 
although most of them have been made in the 
— »y of the contributing Government or in 

in 

4. The indication “maximum” signifies that the 
full offers are conditional on the target figure of 
250 million dollars being reached or are otherwise 
dependent on the contributions of other Govern- 
ments. 

5. In those cases where contributions in kind, 
made or promised under the Security Council 
resolutions on Korea, are marked by an asterisk’, 


the contributions have either been delivered to the 
United Nations Command or are in process of 
delivery. Valuations may, in certain cases, be 
tentative. 


ANNEX I! 


Contribution Offers Formally Confirmed for the Financing 
of the Programme for the Relief and Reintegration of 
Palestine Refugees 


The following should be noted: 

1. All offers are shown in dollar equivalents, 
although most of them have been made in the 
currency of the contributing Government or in 
kind. 

2. The indication “minimum” signifies that the 
offer does not necessarily represent the entire con- 
tribution which will be forthcoming. 

3. In addition to the contributions made before 
the Negotiating Committee and confirmed form- 
ally to the Secretary-General, the following in- 
formation will be of interest: 

(a) The Government of Israel also offered a 
contribution of 1,000,000 Israel pounds subject to 


conditions beyond the competence of the Commit- 
This offer is now the subject of negotiation 
between that Government and the United Nations 
Conciliation Commission for Palestine as part of 


tee. 











Offers to the 
Secretary- 
General 
under 
Offers formally confirmed under Security 
General Assembly resolution Council 
410 (V) of 1 December 1950 resolutions 
Member States: on Korea 
1. Argentina. S000, GOB wk le ts 
2. Australia . 4,020,000 *$380, 000 
3. Belgium eres. te *50, 000 
4. Brazil ey 2, 700, 000 
5. Burma . io ee ee 
6. Canada. 127, 250, 000 ee 
7. China ple be ad ae ee *615, 000 
i N's. og Soe) Uae’ ce. Soe a tee *500 
9. Cuba... *259, 000 
10. Denmark (Civilian use of hospital ship 
Jutlandia) .. oe es *238, 000 
11. Dominican Republic ; 10, Wr 4, Ae 
DEE! ex a ha > *63, 000 
13. Egypt. ens ..) eee ee 
14. Ethiopia ee Manes 2 41, 000 
15. France . i ak Maas Vauctwlna emer 4 *75, 000 
16. Greece . . ee *115, 000 
i. Guatemala (several thou- 
eee ee ee 
18. Honduras : 2, 500 
19. Iceland . ‘ *45, 000 
20. India . — *171, 500 
21. Indonesia . autiaien 2100,000 . 
(ae 33, 600 *63, 000 
23. Lebanon . 5 fe we ete 50, 000 
24. Liberia... 15, 000 *10, 000 
25. Luxembourg .... RG keke es 
> ern oe *350, 000 
27. Netherlands. .... yr er 
28. New Zealand 5 ee eee *131, 000 
29. Nicaragua ee oe eee ye” *24, 000 
30. Norway ...... 900, 000 *90, 000 
31. Pakistan ee ae ee ne *380, 000 
32. Paraguay . 2 10, 000 
33. Peru. . 65, 000 
34. Philippines ow eae 734, 000 
35. Saudi Arabia. 210, 000 
36. Sweden 1, 000, 000 
37. Syria. . wee 6 eee se 
38. Thailand . . aa re 
39. United Kingdom . 5 28, 000, 000 *200, 000 
40. United States . 163, 500, GOP ww tw 
41. Uruguay ~% Saree 
42. Venezuela . 70, 000 *100, 000 


Nonmember State: 
43. Italy: 200-bed hospital and necessary personnel.* 


1 Canadian. 

1 Funds already received. 

1 Not yet confirmed. 

4 Supplies to the estimated value of $140,000 have already been shipped. 
§ Maximum. 
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a general settlement of refugee compensation. 

(b) The Director of the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency reports that the direct 
aid to the refugees and services to the agency likely 
to be provided by Governments of the area for 
the period 1 July 1951-30 June 1952 (based on 
their own valuations) are estimated as follows: 


Lebanon . . $1, 800, 000 
aes aria? 4 Nee te ey a Ted 1, 800, 000 
SS ig, Dear sax et ame Oe ae 550, 000 
Jordan ai ae gas 500, 000 
ee ee ae 50, 000 
ime. 5 a Gata to ta, Wil ar. 800, 000 
Member States: 
1. Denmark 1 $53, 000 
2. Egypt . 390, 000 
3. France ae ere err ee 2, 856, 000 
MS od. a, te, eh le ae 50, 000 
5. Honduras. . 2, 500 
Ce I 50.” is, gk eee cm, ced 2 30, 000 
ES, Canin: an cae naan ea 50, 000 
8. Lebanon . Age Dip tel a 5-3 ? 33, 000 
9. Luxembourg . 2 2,000 
10. Mexico 110, 000 
11. Norway . 14, 000 
12. Pakistan . 90, 000 
13. Philippines . 10, 000 
14. Saudi Arabia . 3 115, 000 
15. Sweden 20, 000 
16. Syria. . . 1 60, 000 
17. United Kingdom 000, 000 
18. United States. itn. 4 25, 000, 000 
ee I? oc kak ek ek 20, 000 
20. Yemen .. ee atk et Rane (5) 


Additional contribution: 
21. Southern Rhodesia. . 


1 Not yet confirmed. 

? Funds already received. 

3 Cash portion of $40,000 already received. 
4 Minimum. 

5 Large quantity of cereal. 


19, 600 
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Resettlement and Protection of Refugees 





IRO GENERAL COUNCIL AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEET AT GENEVA 


by George L. Warren 


The General Council of the International Ref- 
ugee Organization (Iro) held its seventh session 
at Geneva from April 9 through April 13, 1951. 
The Executive Committee met concurrently from 
April 4 through April 12, 1951. 

Acting on recommendations of the Executive 
Committee, the General Council decided to pro- 
-vide resettlement services for those refugees, previ- 
ously excluded by earlier decisions, who arrive in 
areas of Iro operations after October 1, 1950. Be- 
cause of delays in processing refugees for admis- 
sion to the United States and the possibility that 
the United States Congress may extend the expir- 
ing date of the United States Displaced Persons 
Act of 1948, as amended, the Council authorized 
the Director General to continue the planned pro- 

ram of operations beyond September 30, 1951, 
ie so long as available resources permit and there 
remain refugees for whom opportunities for re- 
settlement are available. The Director General 
announced that in his judgment realizable re- 
sources available to the Organization would per- 
mit continuing operations until approximately 
December 31, 1951. 

The Council was advised of the designation by 
Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions, of J. Donald Diener. Director General of 
Iro, as Agent General of the United Nations Ko- 
rean Reconstruction Agency (UnKra). In view 
of the fact that the pattern of Iro operations has 
been substantially established and that Mr. Kings- 
ley’s responsibilities as Director General of i 
will decrease simultaneously with the increase in 
his responsibilities as Agent General for Korea, 
the Council decided that he should continue his 
services as Director General of Iro while acting as 
Agent General for Korea. Mr. Kingsley an- 
nounced at the Council meeting the appointment 
of Sir Arthur Rucker, former Deputy Director 
General of Iro, as Deputy Resident Agent in 
Korea of Unxra. 

The Council noted with satisfaction that plans 
for the continuing care of 35,000 refugees includ- 
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ing family members who will require institutional 
treatment after the termination of Iro had either 
been concluded or were in process. At a previous 
meeting, 22 million dollars had been allocated for 
this purpose, of which over 19 million dollars had 
already been spent or committed by March 31, 
1951. 

In modifying the previously adopted plan of 
expenditure for the period from July 1, 1950, until 
termination of operations now expected on De- 
cember 31, 1951, the Council approved total ex- 
penditures of $100,356,962. This total provided 
$43,873,220 for resettlement expenditures, $19,- 
435,082 for the care of refugees requiring institu- 
tional treatment, and $1,300,000 for liquidation 
expenditures during the 3-month period following 
the termination of operations. The excess over 
previous authorized expenditures, $13,448,929, 
was made possible by the sale of surplus stocks 
and equipment, the proceeds of which had not 
been included in previous estimates of income. 
Of the total expenditure authorized, $100,356,962, 
$43,870,056 had been expended or committed prior 
to December 31, 1950, leaving $56,486,906 available 
for use in the calendar year 1951. No requests for 
further contributions j governments are to be 
made by the Organization. 

The total numbers planned to be moved in re- 
settlement were estimated at 222,400, of which ap- 
proximately 130,000 had been moved by March 31, 
1951, leaving 90,000 to be resettled in the remain- 
ing period. Of this latter number, it was expected 
that 62,300 would be admitted to the United States 

rovided the Displaced Persons Act is extended 
veyond June 30, 1951; 13,750 to Canada, 4,300 to 
Australia; and the balance to New Zealand, Latin 
American, European, and other countries. 

In its comments to the General Council on the 
semiannual report of the Director General for the 
period ending December 31, 1950, the Executive 
Committee devoted attention to problems of the 
termination of operations in outlying areas, such 
as the Philippines, China, Turkey, the Near East, 
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and Greece, and urged the Director General to 
intensify efforts to reduce the size of the remain- 
ing problem in Italy and Austria particularly. 

The Council in considering the report of the 
Director General noted that substantial progress 
had been made toward termination and that with 
the planned extension of operations to December 
31, 1951, the Iro will remove from Europe vir- 
tually all of the remaining refugees for whom re- 
settlement opportunities become available. Prog- 
ress toward termination was evidenced by the fact 
that 998,270 refugees had been repatriated or re- 
settled by March 31, 1951, the number of camp in- 
stallations had been reduced from 704 in July 1947 
to 62, and the international staff from a peak of 
2,400 to 1,291. 

The function of the protection of refugees which 
Tro has performed since 1947 is in process of trans- 
fer to the Office of the High Commissioner for 
Refugees established by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations on January 1, 1951. An agree- 
ment has been concluded with the Allied High 
Commission for Germany under which the Com- 
mission has taken over the activities of the Inter- 
national Tracing Service which will be continued 
in operation under the direction of the Commis- 
sion. The International Tracing Service under Ino 
has collected documents providing information on 
over 20 million allied nationals. Records of over 
a million persons were provided to interested gov- 
ernments concerning their nationals. This infor- 
mation has proved invaluable in establishing 
claims for indemnification and the receipt of bene- 
fits provided under the laws of the home coun- 
tries concerned. Death certificates were issued 
with respect to 1,990 persons facilitating the ad- 
ministration of estates and the provision of assist- 
ance for dependent relatives. 

The Iro still faces the responsibility of making 
final plans for 1,393 unaccompanied children reg- 
istered on March 31,1951. The great majority of 
these children, 1,088, remain in Germany. Of 
the total, 592 are in the care or custody of other 
agencies, sponsors, or guardians and do not re- 
ceive care and maintenance directly from the Iro. 
410 children are receiving temporary care only be- 
cause their parents, guardians, or sponsors are ill 
and unable to provide for them or because they 
are waiting to join their parents who have already 
preceded them to countries of resettlement. The 
remaining 391 children are under the direct care 
of Iro. The Council was assured that plans for 
each individual child registered have been deter- 
mined and that all children will be provided for 
adequately before December 31, 1951. 

Fifteen member governments of Iro were repre- 
sented at this session of the Council: Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Guatemala, 
Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Switzerland, United Kingdom, United 
States, and Venezuela. 
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China, the Dominican Republic, and Iceland 
were not a Her Representatives of the Gov- 
ernments of Austria, Israel, Mexico, and Sweden, 
of the United Nations, the Vatican, the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, and the Worid Health 
Organization attended as official observers, and 
many voluntary agencies interested in refugees 
were represented. 

The United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees, Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, at- 
tended the meetings ofthe Executive Committee 
and the Council and participated on occasion in 
the discussions. 

Robert Rochefort of France presided as chair- 
man of the Council for the session. Prince del 
Drago of Italy served as first vice chairman, 
B. D. Zohrab of New Zealand as second vice chair- 
man, and Erik Dons of Norway as rapporteur, 

The Council will reconvene at Geneva for its 
final session on or about October 18, 1951. The 
Executive Committee will reconvene a few days 
— to the meeting of the General Council in 

ctober. 


© Mr. Warren, author of the above article, is 
adviser on refugee and — en persons, De- 
partment of State. Mr. Warren was United 
States representative to the meetings of the Gen- 
eral Council and the Executive Committee. 


Training for Care of Handicapped Children 


A course was held in the United Kingdom between 
March 3 and April 28, 1951 on the rehabilitation and 
after-care of the handicapped child and was attended 
by 49 fellows, coming from seven European countries: 
Austria (8), Finland (7), Greece (6), Germany (7), 
Berlin (7), Yugoslavia (6), France (6), Italy (2). WHo 
financed and administered 15 fellows and administered 
an additional 5 fellows paid for by UNicer. The United 
Nations financed and administered 13 fellows and 
administered an additional 16 fellows paid for by UNICEF. 
Unicer financed the travel of 7 United Nations fellows. 

The program for the course was under the direction of 
Dr. Harold Balme, acting on behalf of the Ministry of 
Education and the Ministry of Health, and the British 
Council acted as agents for the Ministries in regard to 
accommodation and internal travel. UNIcer is meeting 
the administrative expenses in the United Kingdom that 
are not covered by the allowance paid to the fellows. 

The fellows attending the course were selected, as far 
as possible, as a team covering all the aspects of re 
habilitation so that when they return to their countries, 
they will help their Governments to build up programs 
for physically-handicapped children, assist in training 
personnel in the most up-to-date methods, and the use of 
the equipment being supplied by Unicer. The quality 
of the fellows was high, and they had a chance of seeing 
what can be done along modern lines for the treatment, 
the rehabilitation, the education, the vocational train- 
ing, and the employment of physically handicapped 
children. The fellows should return to their home lands 
with their enthusiasm kindled and their knowledge 
greatly extended. It should be stressed that this 
course was organized as a joint enterprise  be- 
tween UNiceF, WHo, United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration, Unesco, and ILo. 

——From U.N. doc E/ICEF/174 
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international Commission for Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 


Report on the First Meeting by Edward Castleman 


The International Commission for Northwest 
Atlantic Fisheries was established in accordance 
with the provisions of the International Conven- 
tion for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries con- 
cluded at Washington on February 8, 1949. The 
United States served as host Government for the 
first meeting of the Commission in accordance 
with a recommendation contained in the final act 
of the conference at which the Convention was 
concluded.t. The Convention, which entered into 
force on July 3, 1950, established an International 
Commission for the primary purpose of keeping 
under continuous review all pertinent information 
concerning the international fisheries of the 
Northwest Atlantic Ocean. Among the major 
responsibilities of the Commission will be the co- 
ordination and dissemination of information con- 
cerning such fisheries and, based upon such infor- 
mation, recommendations to member governments 
on conservation action by them deemed necessary 
to maintain the international fisheries of the 
Northwest Atlantic at a maximum level of sus- 
tained production. 

The United States has a substantial interest in 
this Convention and its work because the fisheries 
of the Convention area in most imminent need 
of action for their conservation are those off the 
New England coast. The United States fishing 
industry which relies upon those fisheries is of 
significant importance in the economy of the 
country. The United States catch in the area 
approximates over 900 million pounds a year 
valued at over 70 million dollars to the fishermen, 
and over 34 thousand fishermen are employed in 
these fisheries. The value of the capital invest- 
ment in the fisheries in the New England States 
and New York is estimated at over 115 million dol- 
lars. During recent years, there has been increas- 
ing evidence of declines in abundance in important 
commercial species of fish on the banks off of New 
England, particularly the haddock. Since the 
fisheries involved are on the high seas, the only 


* For the U.S. delegation, see BULLETIN of Apr. 9, 1951, 
p. 595. 
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effective method for their study and management 
is through international cooperation. 

Of the original signatory Governments, Canada, 
Denmark, Iceland, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States—having already deposited their in- 
struments of ratification—were represented at the 
first meeting of the Commission by fully par- 
ticipating delegations. France, Italy, Norway, 
Portugal, and Spain, not having as yet taken the 
required action toward ratification, were repre- 
sented by observer delegations. The Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
and the International Council for the Exploration 
of the Sea also sent observers. 

Dr. Hilary J. Deason, Chief, Office of Foreign 
Activities, Fish and Wildlife Service, United 
States Department of the Interior, and one of the 
three United States Commissioners, was elected 
chairman of the first meeting held at Washington 
from April 2-10, 1951. A. T. A. Dobson, Com- 
missioner for the United Kingdom, was elected 
vice chairman. Both are to serve for a term of 2 

ears. 

The Commission was primarily concerned at its 
first meeting with organizational questions and 
adopted rules of procedure, financial regulations, 
and certain fiscal and administrative resolutions. 
In accordance with the terms of the Convention, 
which divides the over-all Convention area into 
five subareas in order to make the studies and rec- 
ommendations of the Commission more effective, 
five panels with primary responsibility for the 
five subareas also met, adopted rules of procedure, 
and elected officers. 

The United States, at the moment, is particu- 
larly interested in subarea 5 (the banks off the 
coast of New England) and, accordingly rec- 
ommended that this panel give attention to pos- 
sible conservation action in the subarea as soon as 
possible. In accordance with this recommenda- 
tion, the panel agreed to meet in the fall to con- 
sider all available data on the fisheries of the 
particular area and to determine what action 
might be recommended to the Commission, and 
then to the Governments of Canada and the 
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United States, which Governments for the mo- 
ment are the only members of this panel. At the 
next meeting the panel for subarea 5 will probably 
consider the possible establishment of minimum 
mesh-size regulations for the haddock fishery in 
that area. Francis W. Sargent, one of the United 
States Commissioners, was elected chairman of 
this panel. 

In accordance with the terms of Public Law 
845, 81st Congress approved September 27, 1950, 
which is the law designed to implement the Inter- 
national Convention, the United States Commis- 
sioners recently appointed an Advisory Committee 
of 14 members representing labor, management, 
the rg Shr and the state Governments. 
At their first meeting with their Advisory Com- 
mittee at Boston shortly before the international 
meeting, the United States Commissioners ob- 
tained the concurrence of the Committee for a 
discussion at the Commission meeting of the ques- 
tion of applying minimum mesh-size regulations 
for haddock in subarea 5. This concurrence was 
obtained with the understanding that no final 
decisions would be taken before further consulta- 
tions had been held with the Advisory Committee. 
Since the meeting of the panel for subarea 5 will 
definitively consider the question of recommenda- 
tions concerning mesh-size regulations for the sub- 
area in question, it is contemplated that the United 
States Commissioners will consult with their Ad- 
visory Committee and perhaps hold open hear- 
ings at key New England ports prior to the fall 
meeting. 

The Commission determined to establish tem- 
porary headquarters at St. Andrews, New Bruns- 
wick, Canada, and elected Dr. W. Robert Martin 
of Canada as acting executive secretary for the 
first fiscal year. Pending the assumption of such 
duties by Dr. Martin on July 1, 1951, Richard S. 


_ effective meth 


Wheeler, assistant chief, Division of International 
Conferences, United States Department of State, 
was designated to serve as executive secretary pro 
tempore. <A final decision for the Commission 
headquarters and for an executive secretary was 
deferred until the second annual meeting of the 
Commission to be held in June of 1952. During 
the interval between its annual meetings, head- 
quarters offers made by Dalhousie University at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, and by the Government of 
the Province of Newfoundland will be studied by 
the chairman and vice chairman for recommenda- 
tion at the second meeting. After deciding that 
the Commission headquarters should be in Canada 
for the time being, the Commission declined with 
gratitude an offer by Harvard University. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Con- 
vention, the Commission will consider at its next 
meeting the question of affiliation with a special- 
ized agency of the United Nations. During the 
period prior to the second annual meeting, the 
chairman and acting executive secretary will con- 
sult with officials of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations and the Inter- 
national Council for the Exploration of the Sea in 
order to develop recommendations as to the most 
for cooperation between the Com- 
mission and those organizations, and the avoidance 
of duplication of effort between the organizations. 

The first meeting is considered to have been 
highly successful, and the United States Commis- 
sioners are of the opinion that a firm foundation 
has been established for the effective operation 
of the Commission. 
© Mr. Castleman is Chief, Section of Interna- 
tional Agreements Office of Foreign Activities, 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Departmeint of the 
Interior. 


U. S. Delegations to International Meetings 


Economic Commission for Latin America 
Fourth Session 


On May 25, the Department of State announced 
that Ambassador Merwin L. Bohan, United States 
representative on the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council, has been designated to serve 
as acting United States representative at the 
fourth session of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Latin America which is to open 
at Mexico City on May 28, 1951. Ambassador 
Claude G. Bowers, the permanent United States 
representative on the Commission, will be unable 
to attend the session. 
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Named to serve as advisers on the United States 
delegation to the session are: 


Advisers 

Winthrop G. Brown, Director, Office of International Ma- 
terials Policy, Department of State 

James C. Corliss, Adviser, Office of Regional American 
Affairs, Department of State 

John S. deBeers, Chief, Latin American Division, Office 
of International Finance, Department of the Treas- 
ury 

Edmund H. Kellogg, Office of United Nations Economic 
Affairs, Department of State 

Wilfred Malenbaum, Chief, Investment and Economic 
Development Staff, Department of State 

Harold M. Randall, Counselor of Embassy for Economic 
Affairs, American Embassy, Mexico City 

George Wythe, Chief, American Republics Branch, Office 
of International Trade, Department of Commerce. 
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Extensive study will be made at the forthcoming 
session both of recent developments and trends 
in the economy of Latin America and of the most 
important economic development and_ foreign- 
trade problems of the region. This study will be 
based on examination of an Economic Survey of 
Latin America, 1950 and a number of reports 
which have been prepared on such subjects as 
effects of the United States Defense Program on 
Latin American countries, foreign investments in 
Latin America, the cotton textile industry in the 
region, immigration, and the technical assistance 
program. The economic survey contains, for ex- 
ample, (1) analyses of the most important eco- 
nomic developments in Latin America since World 
War IT in the fields of agriculture, industry, min- 
ing, inflation, balance of payments, and foreign 
exchange; (2) studies of recent economic develop- 
ments in 10 Latin American countries; and (3) a 
series of studies on certain basic raw materials. 

The Commission will also deal with a number 
of other topics. They include: measures to in- 
crease the availability of educational, scientific and 
cultural materials; measures for the conservation 
and use of nonagricultural resources ; coordination 
of the activities of the Commission and of the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council; 
cooperation with the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations in the operation 
of a work program on food and agriculture prob- 
lems in Latin America; adoption of a report by 
the Commission for submission to the thirteenth 
session of the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations; and approval of the future work 
programs of the Commission. 


Governing Body, 115th Session (ILO) 


The Department of State announced on May 28 
that the 115th session of the Governing Body of 
the International Labor Office convened at Geneva, 
Switzerland on that date. 

Philip M. Kaiser, Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
will attend the session in his capacity as United 
States Government representative on the Govern- 
ing Body. Arnold L. Zempel, executive director, 
Office of International Labor Affairs, Department 
of Labor, will also attend as the United States 
Government substitute representative on the Gov- 
erning Body for this session. 

Named to serve as advisers on the United States 
delegation are: 

Robert M. Barnett, Economic Officer (Labor), American 
Legation, Bern, Switzerland 

Otis E. Mulliken, Officer in Charge of United Nations 
Social Affairs 

Edward B. Persons, Chief, Ino Division, Office of Inter- 
national Labor Affairs, Department of Labor 


Cleon O. Swayzee, Office of the Assistant Secretary for 
Economic Affairs 


The Governing Body is composed of 32 per- 
sons—16 representing governments (of which the 
United States is pe 8 representing employers, 
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and 8 representing workers. Serving as the execu- 
tive board of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, the Governing Body, which normally meets 
four times annually, has general supervision of the 
International Labor Office and the various com- 
mittees and commissions of the Organization. 

At its 115th session, the Governing Body will 
be primarily concerned with the examination of 
reports by the Director General and those stand- 
ing committees which have held meetings since 
the 114th session of the Governing Body, held at 
Geneva, last March. The reports deal with such 
matters as the application of conventions and rec- 
ommendations, manpower, technical assistance, 
staff questions, and allegations concerning in- 
fringement of freedom of association. In addi- 
tion, the Governing Body will consider reports 
prepared at a meeting of experts on systems of 
payment by results (Geneva, Apr. 10-20, 1951), 
the 16th session of the Joint Maritime Commission 
= May 21-26, 1951), and the Third Inter- 

merican Conference on Social Security (Buenos 
Aires, Mar. 12-13, 1951). 


Military Medicine and Pharmacy, 13th Congress 


On May 28, the Department of State announced 
that Maj. Gen. Harry G. Armstrong, Surgeon 
General, United States Air Force, has been des- 
ignated chairman of the United States delegation 
to the 13th International Congress on Military 
Medicine and Pharmacy, which is to be held at 
Paris, June 17-23, 1951. Other members of the 
United States delegation are: 


Maj. Gen. George BE. Armstrong, (MC) USA, Deputy 
Surgeon General, United States Army 

Capt. Albert R. Behnke, Jr., (MC) USN, Staff Medical 
Officer, Commander Naval Forces, Germany 

Brig. Gen. Otis O. Benson, Jr., (MC) USAF, Commandant 
United States Air Force, School of Aviation Medi- 
cine, Randolph Air Force Base, Texas 

Vice Adm. Joel T. Boone, (MC) USN, (Retired), Chief 
Medical Director, Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, Veterans Administration 

Dr. Van M. Hoge, Associate Chief, Bureau of Medical 
Services, Public Health Service, Federal Security 
Agency 

Maj. Gen. Edgar E. Hume, (MC) USA, Chief Surgeon, 
Far East Command General Headquarters, Frc, 
Tokyo, Japan 

Dr. Walter G. Nelson, Medical Director, Foreign Quaran- 
tine Activities, Public Health Service, American 
Embassy, Paris 

Dr. Isadore S. Ravdin, Professor of Surgery, School of 
Medicine, University of Pennsylvania 

Capt. Hilton W. Rose, (MC) USN, Executive Secretary, 
Armed Forces Medical Policy Council, Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, Department of Defense 


The principal agenda items for the forthcoming 
Congress relate to new military and social prob- 
lems encountered by the military services. Atten- 
tion will be given in particular to such matters 
as (1) the pathology and treatment of lesions 
resulting from the use of atomic weapons, (2) 
war psychosis, and (3) the care and evacuation 
of the sick and wounded. 
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The First Congress of Military Medicine and 
Pharmacy was 4 Bmp by the ‘Selston Govern- 
ment in 1921 to bring together representatives of 
the military medical services of the participating 
states for the purpose of promoting the protection 
of human life in the armed forces. The Twelfth 
Congress of this series was held at Mexico, D.F., 
October 23-29, 1949. 


Radio Consultative Committee, Sixth Assembly 


The Department of State announced on May 
28 that the sixth assembly of the International 
Radio Consultative Committee (Com) of the In- 
ternational Telecommunication Union is to be 
held at Geneva, June 5-July 6, 1951. The United 
States Government will be represented at the sixth 
assembly by the following delegation : 


Chairman 


Harvey B. Otterman, Associate Chief, Telecommunica- 
tions Policy Staff 


Vice Chairmen 


Newbern Smith, Ph.D., D.Se., Chief, Central Radio Propa- 
gation Laboratory, National Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce 

George Turner, Chief, Field Engineering and Monitoring 
Division, Engineering Department, Federal Communi- 
cations Commission 


Members of Delegation 


Edward W. Allen, Jr., Technical Information Division, 
Federal Communications Commission 

Dana K. Bailey, Consultant to Chief, Central Radio 
Propagation Laboratory, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Department of Commerce 

Edwin W. Bemis, Department of Operation and Engineer- 
ing, American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

Warren B. Burgess, Electronics Scientist, Radio Tech- 
niques Branch of Radio Division Two, Naval Research 
Laboratory, Department of the Navy 

John B. Coleman, RCA Victor Division, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, Camden, N. J. 

William Q. Crichlow, Radio Engineer, Central Radio 
Propagation Laboratory, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Department of Commerce 

J. Howard Dellinger, Ph. D., RCA Frequency Bureau, 
Radio Corporation of America, Washington, D. C. 

Donald G. Fink, Editor, Electronics Magazine, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, New York, N. Y. 

William D. George, Chief, High Frequency Standards Sec- 
tion, Central Radio Propagation Laboratory, National 
Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 

Maj. Earl J. Holliman, USA, Assistant Chief, Communi- 
cations Liaison Branch, Office of the Chief Signal 
Officer, Department of the Army 

Wayne Mason, Telecommunications Attaché, American 
Legation, Bern, Resident at Geneva 

Cornelius G. Mayer, European Technical Representative, 
Radio Corporation of America, London, Eng. 

Neal McNaughten, Director of Engineering, National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters, Washington, D. C. 

William F. Minners, Marine Radio and Safety Division, 
Federal Communications Commission 

Haraden Pratt, Vice President, American Cable and Radio 
Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

Charles C. Taylor, Member of the Technical Staff, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, New York, N. Y. 

Florence A. Trail, Assistant to Associate Chief, Telecom- 
munications Policy Staff 
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Administrative Secretary 


Thomas M. Wittstock, Division of International Con- 
ferences 


The Ccir was established through the action of 
the International Radiotelegraph Conference held 
at Washington, October 5—-November 25, 1927. As 
a permanent organ of the International Tele- 
communication Union, the Ccm was directed in 
the International Telecommunication Convention 
of October 2, 1947 “to study technical radio ques- 
tions and ee questions the solution of which 
depends principally on considerations of a tech- 
nical radio character and to issue recommendations 
on them.” 

At the sixth assembly, the Com will consider the 
results of the work of 13 international study 
groups on such technical matters and, on the basis 
of that consideration, draw up recommendations 
as provided by the International Telecommunica- 
tion Convention. Representatives of the United 
States Government have participated actively in 
the work of each of the 13 groups. 

The Ccir was confronted, when its fifth assem- 
bly convened at Stockholm, Sweden, on July 12, 
1948, with the need for developing new bases for 
carrying on its work. During the 11 years which 
had elapsed since the fourth assembly, and in par- 
ticular as a result of the emergency needs of World 
War II, many radio services had been dislocated ; 
radio practices had been altered or rendered ob- 
solete; and tremendous technical advances had 
been made in the field of radio. As efficient use of 
the limited spectrum space was imperative, and as 
such use was dependent upon the continued study 
and development of new facilities and methods of 
operation, the fifth assembly formulated 33 recom- 
mendations and 37 questions for study and set up 
13 international study groups to examine some of 
the outstanding problems before the convening of 
the sixth assembly. 

The topics assigned to the international study 
groups were: (1) radio transmitters; (2) radio 
receivers; (3) complete radio systems employed 
by different services; (4) ground wave propaga- 
tion; (5) tropospheric propagation; (6) iono- 
spheric propagation; (7) radio time signals and 
ol frequencies; (8) monitoring; (9) gen- 
eral technical questions; (10) broadcasting, in- 
cluding questions relating to single sideband; (11) 
television, including questions relating to single 
sideband; (12) tropical broadcasting; and (13) 
operation questions depending principally on tech- 
nical considerations. 

To assist in the preparation of Com studies, the 
Department of State established a national pre- 
paratory committee early in 1949. That prepara- 
tory committee in turn established committees, 
corresponding to the various Com study groups, to 
study the assigned questions. The membership 
of these national committees was broadly repre- 
sentative of both government and private organi- 
zations concerned with radio matters. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


{June 1-8, 1951] 


Trusteeship Council 


The ninth session of the Trusteeship Council 
convened on June 5 at United Nations head- 
quarters. The members comprise: Argentina, 
Australia, Belgium, China, Dominican Republic, 
France, Iraq, New Zealand, Thailand, United 
Kingdom, U.S.S.R., and the United States. In 
addition, the Council welcomed a representative 
from Italy, Gastone Guidotti, to participate in its 
work as a nonvoting member. Francis B. Sayre 
is the United States representative. 

Sir Alan Burns (U. K.) was elected President 
and Awni Khalidy (Iraq), Vice President. _ 

Among the items on the adopted 15-point 
agenda are: 

1. Examination of the following annual reports 
of administering authorities on the administra- 
tion of trust territories: (a) First report on 
Somaliland under Italian administration, April- 
December 1950; (b) Tanganyika, for the years 
1949 and 1950; (c) Ruanda-Urundi, 1949-50; 
(d) Cameroons under British administration, 
1949-50; (e) Cameroons under French adminis- 
tration, 1949-50; (f) Togoland under British 
administration, 1949-50; (g) Togoland under 
French administration, 1949-50. 

2. Examination of petitions. The Council will 
examine more than 100 petitions received from 
individuals and organizations in the various trust 
territories. 

3. Arrangements for the United Nations visit- 
ing mission to trust territories in East Africa 
(1951). 

4. Organization and methods of functioning of 
visiting missions: revised report of the Com- 
mittee on Visiting Missions. 

5. Rural economic development of the trust 
territories. 

6. The Ewe problem. 

7. Higher education in the trust territories in 
Africa. 

8. Administrative unions affecting trust terri- 
tories. 

9. Adoption of the report of the Trusteeship 
Council to the General Assembly covering the 
third special session and thé eighth and ninth 
sessions. 
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In reply to the U.S.S.R. motion to seat a rep- 
resentative of the People’s Republic of China in 
place of the Chinese Nationalist representative, 
Ambassador Sayre proposed that the Council 

ostpone discussion of this question indefinitely. 

e said that the opposition of the United States 
to the U.S.S.R. motion had been made clear “time 
and again.” Now he wished to reaffirm the view 
of his Government that it was out of the question 
to discuss the issue in an organ of the United Na- 
tions while the Chinese Communist regime was 
“at the very moment” engaged in aggression 
against the United Nations and while it was seek- 
ing to destroy United Nations troops in Korea. 
The United States proposal was adopted by a 
vote of 11-1 (U.S.S.R.)-0. 

The Council, at the suggestion of the President, 
approved the appointment of the following six 
members to serve as the ad hoc Committee on 
Petitions: Argentina, Belgium, New Zealand, 
Thailand, U.S.S.R., and the United States. This 
Committee will not examine petitions relating to 
the Ewe problem. 

The Council approved the membership of the 
East African Visiting Mission: Dominican Re- 

ublic, New Zealand, Thailand, and the United 

tates. Dr. Enrique de Marchena (Dominican 
Republic) was appointed chairman of the mission. 

A resolution was adopted (11-0-1, U.S.S.R) 
concerning the revision of the provisional ques- 
tionnaire, which was submitted in the second in- 
terim report of the drafting committee. The 
resolution requests those administering authori- 
ties which have not yet submitted observations on 
the revised questionnaire to do so by October 31 
1951, and extends the time limit for submission of 
the committee’s final report until the beginning of 
the Council’s tenth session. 

The present session is expected to last through 
July 31, 1951. 


Specialized Agencies 


International Labor Organization (ILO).— 
The 34th annual session of the Ino Conference 
opened June 6 at Geneva. The agenda includes 
the following items: 

1. The annual report of the Director-General, 
David A. Morse. In the foreword to this report 
Mr. Morse states: 
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We need an open world. We need a wide understand- 
ing between all people, the meeting of man with man, of 
mind with mind. No barrier should exist to the free 
movement of people and of ideas. Without an open world 
we shall never be free from suspicion and fear, we shall 
never move toward a society of prosperity and peace. 


His report proposes that particular attention 
be paid to the issue of wage policies to avoid 
inflation. 

2. The Governing Body of the International 
Labor Office at its 115th session, which began on 
May 28, proposed the sum of $6,196,922 for the 
1952 budget for the Organization. This exceeds 
the 1951 budget by $223,133 and must be approved 
by the Conference. 

3. Information and reports on the application 
of conventions and recommendations. 

4, Objectives and minimum standards of social 
security. The Ino Conference will examine a 
total of nine types of social security benefits, in- 
cluding medical, unemployment, old-age, family, 
invalidity and survivors’ feneiie, 

5. Industrial relations, including collective 
agreements and voluntary conciliation and arbi- 
tration. Two recommendations are before the 
Conference for consideration—one on collective 
agreements and one on conciliation and arbitra- 
tion. 

6. Regulations to set up international standards 
of labor-management-government cooperation. 
The Ito has received replies from 32 countries to 
a questionnaire sent out to all members on this 
subject. 

7. Equal remuneration for men and women 
workers for work of equal value. 

8. Minimum wage-fixing machinery in agricul- 
ture. A proposed convention would require gov- 
ernments to create or maintain machinery for the 
fixing of minimum wages in agriculture and 
related occupations. 

9. Holidays with pay in agriculture. The dele- 
gates will discuss whether a convention or a 
recommendation on paid vacations for farm 
workers should be presented to next year’s 
Conference. 

The Conference will consider requests from the 
German Federal Republic and Japan for admis- 
sion to membership in the International Labor 
Organization. 

World Health Organization (WHO).—The 
Who Executive Board opened its eighth session 
at Geneva on June 1. The Board is composed of 
a technical, nonpolitical body of 18-member na- 
tions elected for 3-year terms by the Wuo As- 
sembly. It gives effect to the decisions and poli- 
cies of the Assembly. The present elected 
countries represented are Belgium, Ceylon, Chile, 
Cuba, El] Salvador, France, Greece, Italy, Leba- 
non, Libera, Pakistan, Philippines, Sweden, Thai- 
land, Turkey, the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and Venezuela. 

Prof. Jacques Parisot, Dean of the Medical 
Faculty at Nancy University, France, was elected 
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chairman; A. L. Bravo (Chile) and J. N. Togba 
(Grin vice chairmen; W. A. Karunaratne 
cegune, and Nail Karabuda (Turkey) rappor- 
teurs. H. van Zile Hyde is the United States 
representative. 

The agenda includes (1) business arising from 
decisions of the recent World Health Assembly, 
including those on sanitary regulations for world 
travel and traffic, technical assistance, and finan- 
cial problems; (2) review of reports of Wuo ex- 
pert committees, including those on alcoholism 
and nutrition which, if approved, will be released 
for publication; (3) consideration of applications 
from various nongovernmental organizations for 
official relations with Wo. 


U.S. Armed Forces Elements for U.N. 


The following is the text of a letter transmitted to 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie by Ambassador Ernest A. 
Gross, acting United States representative. 


I have the honor to refer to paragraph 9 of Resolution 
877 (V), adopted by the General Assembly on 3 Novem- 
ber 1950, and in accordance therewith to request you to 
advise the Collective Measures Committee of the meas- 
ures taken by my Government in implementation of 
paragraph 8 of that Resolution. 

1. At the present time, elements of the National Armed 
Forces of the United States are serving under the Unified 
Command in Korea pursuant to the recommendations of 
the Security Council and the General Assembly. A gen- 
eral description of these elements as now constituted 
follows: 

Ground Forces: Three Army Corps and one Marine Di- 
vision, with supporting elements. 

Naval Forces: A fast Carrier Task Group with a block- 
ade and escort force, an amphibious force, reconnaissance 
and antisubmarine warfare units, and supporting ships. 

Air Forces: One Tactical Air Force, one Bombardment 
Command, and one Combat Cargo Command, all with 
supporting elements. 

The United States Government regards the maintenance 
of these forces as fulfillment at this time of the purposes 
of the recommendations of the General Assembly in the 
Uniting for Peace Resolution. After termination of 
hostilities in Korea and after the United States Armed 
Forces now opposing aggression in Korea have been with- 
drawn, the extent to which the United States will main- 
tain armed forces which could be made available for 
United Nations service will be reviewed. 

2. The United States is maintaining elements of its 
National Armed Forces in Europe, shortly to include the 
equivalent of six Army Divisions, and Naval and Air 
Force elements, in furtherance of the North Atlantic 
Treaty and as a part of the efforts of the parties to the 
Treaty for Collective Defense and for the preservation 
of Peace and Security. The Treaty by its terms comes 
within the framework of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, and the United States Forces maintained in further- 
ance of the Treaty could, in appropriate circumstances, 
pursuant to the Treaty and the Charter and in accordance 
with due constitutional process, participate in collective 
military measures to maintain or restore Peace and 
Security in the North Atlantic Area in support of United 
Nations action. 

8. The United States will continue to keep this matter 
under constant review in the light of changing circum- 
stances and in furtherance of the policy, of the United 
Nations to build up an effective collective security system. 

Accept [etc.]. 
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